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Americans Greet the Soviet Union 


On Two Anniversaries 


Scores of distinguished Americans last month 
sent greetings to the Soviet people on the occa- 
sion of the thirty-first anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the USSR and the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the establishment of American-Soviet dip- 
lomatic relations, it was announced by the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship. 


Some of those who sent greetings, with ex- 
cerpts from their messages, follow: 


The Rev. William E. Lampe, General Secre- 
tary of the Evangelical and Reformed Church: 
“Our two great nations can and should work to- 
gether to ensure the safety and peace of all the 
nations of the world. Let us respect and help 
each other and the whole world can make un- 
precedented progress and all the peoples of the 
world share prosperity and peace.” 


Prof. Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard: “It is 
clear that the future peace of the world depends 
chiefly on finding a way in which these two 
countries can live and work together within the 
framework of the United Nations. It is the duty 
of all who are devoted to the well-being of man- 
kind to work persistently and patiently toward 
that end and to show by their works and deeds 
a spirit of understanding, moderation and good 
will.” 


William Ernest Hocking, Prof. Emeritus of 
Philosophy at Harvard: “May the spirit of .. . 
cultural community . . . grow, and permeate all 
other relationships.” 


W. E. B. Du Bois, author, scholar and lec- 
turer: “I firmly believe that History will yet re- 
gard the October Revolution of 1917 as the 
greatest world event since July 14, 1789.” 


The Rt. Rev. Arthur W. Moulton, Retired 
Bishop of Utah (Protestant Episcopal): “It is 
my strong hope that we can stand and walk to- 
gether along this friendly path. This way alone 
leads to the peace for which our peoples pray.” 


Jessica Smith, Editor of Soviet Russia Today: 
“We pledge you all our efforts to restore and 
maintain and lift to higher levels the friendship 
that means so much to both our countries, that 
is the only safeguard of world security and that 
will guarantee the swifter progress of mankind 
toward full freedom, democracy, peace and 
abundance.” 


Jerome Davis, writer and lecturer: “I remem- 
ber that when our President Roosevelt took leave 
of Stalin at Teheran he said these words on be- 
half of the American people. ‘We came here with 
hope and determination. We leave here friends 
in fact, in spirit, and in purpose.’ May this fare- 
well message of our great President ring down 
through the years as the real heart of what 
American people feel for the Russian people.” 

a] 


On the occasion of the fifteenth anniversary 
of the establishment of American-Soviet diplo- 
matic relation last month, seventy outstanding 
Americans — churchmen, educators, scientists, 
artists, writers, labor leaders — issued a state- 
ment appealing for the re-establishment of 
cooperation between the United States and the 
Soviet Union and calling “upon the American 
people to make united request of the President 
and the Secretary of State to resume negotia- 
tions with the Soviet Union to settle our differ- 
ences.” 


The statement, as released by the National 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship, follows: 


“Fifteen years ago the United States and the 
Saviet Union, entered, into diplomatic relations. 


In the agreement of November 16, 1933, con- 
summating this historic step, Presiderrt Roosevelt 
expressed the high hopes of the American peo- 
ple when he said: ‘I trust that the relations now 
established between our peoples may forever re- 
main normal and friendly and that our nations 
henceforth may cooperate for their mutual bene- 
fit and the preservation of the peace of the world’. 


“President Roosevelt's confidence was justi- 
fied by the fruitful cooperation between the two 
countries in the years that followed, a coopera- 
tion which reached its climax in the common 
victory over fascism. 


“Now, amid the grave international tensions 
of the post-war world, serious differences are 
dividing our two countries. We believe that the 
leaders of our nation would do well to recall the 
spirit in which President Roosevelt sought and 
found agreement with the Soviet Union in 1933, 
as we are deeply convinced can be done again 
today. ‘Differences between great nations,’ he de- 
clared, ‘can only be removed by frank and 
friendly conversations.’ We believe that now, as 
then, a solution can be found across the con- 
ference table. Authoritative spokesmen of the 
Soviet Union, Premier Joseph Stalin and Foreign 
Minister V. M. Molotov, have given assurance of 
their readiness to seek a settlement of outstand- 
ing differences through this method. 


“In the utterances of President Roosevelt is the 
far-sighted recognition that the two countries 
together bear the ultimate responsibility before 
mankind to keep the peace of the world. We 
earnestly: submit that all the differences between 
us pale before this responsibility, and that a just 
and honorable settlement can be found. 


‘Today, remembering with gratitude the act 
of statesmanship which brought our two coun- 
tries into friendly relations in 1933, we speak out 
for the re-establishment of cooperation between 
the United States and the Soviet Union. We call 
upon the American people to make united re- 
quest of the President and the Secretary of State 
to resume negotiations with the Soviet Union to 
settle our differences. Let us demonstrate to our 
government and the world how deeply the peo- 
ple of our country want peace.” 


Among the signers of the anniversary state- 
ment are such outstanding religious leaders as: 
Bishop Cameron C. Alleyne, A.M.E. Zion 
Church, Philadelphia; Rabbi Shepherd Z. Baum, 
former director of the American Jewish Con- 
gress; Rev. T. T. Brumbough, Associate Secre- 
tary, Methodist Board of Missions; Rabbi Jonah 
E. Caplan, Congregation Beth-E] of Astoria; Rev. 
Ruthven S. Chalmers, The Federated Church, 
Spencer, N. Y.; Rev. Donald G. Lathrop, Com- 
munity Church, Boston, Mass.; Rabbi Louis I. 
Newman, Congregation Rodeph Sholom, New 
York. 


Prof. Ralph H. Gundlach, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, signed together with such dis- 
tinguished educators as Harvard Professors Kirt- 
ley F. Mather and F. O. Matthiessen; Prof. Mer- 
vin Jules, Smith College, Northampton, Mass.; 
Vida D. Scudder, Prof. Emeritus, Wellesley 
College, Mass.; Prof. Frederick L. Schuman, 
Williams College, Williamstown, Mass.; Dr. 
Maud Slye, University of Chicago; and Henry 
U. Wieman, Prof. Emeritus, Chicago University. 


Louis Adamic; Howard Fast; John Howard 
Lawson; Agnes Smedley; Dalton Trumbo are 
among the noted authors who signed the state- 
ment together with actress Uta Hagen, artist 
Max Weber and numerous other well-known 
Americans.. 




















What Is Your Mandate 
To Us? 


This is our last issue of the year. The state of our 


ledger might compel us to say: "This is our last issue. 
Period.” 


We know our readers will not let us say that. 


We know you have read in the election returns the 
people's mandate for peace. 


The mandate is directed to President Truman. It is 
also directed by the American people to the Ameri- 
can people. From each who wants peace to all who 
want peace. 


e o® . . 
Unless we join forces in overwhelming numbers and 


work for peace as we have never worked before, the - 


mandate will not be carried out—and the Big Brass 
and the Big Gold who want the cold war to go on 
will be the real winners of the election. 


American-Soviet relations are the key to peace. 


Our magazine has a vital role in showing that there 
are no issues between the two countries that cannot 
be solved, given the will to do so. 


But we can furnish the facts only if you continue 
to furnish the dollars as you have in the past. 


We must raise a fund of $25,000 to guarantee our 
next period of work. 


Corliss Lamont has given us a wonderful start with 
a pledge of $2,500. Not many of you can give large 
sums. But if even one-tenth of the 200,000 or so who 
read our magazine every month will give at least one 
dollar our work for peace can go on. 


What is your mandate to us? Please send it today 


—in dollars! 
Pernt Sule 


SOVIET RUSSIA TODAY 
114 E. 32nd St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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—heview 
and Comment 


Mobilize Now for Peace! 


© THE EXTENT THAT THE ELECTION RESULTS INDICATED A 
en of the more nakedly reactionary policies of the 
Republicans and of what the people felt to be a greater danger 
of an intensified drive for war under a Dewey administration, 
we can rejoice in them as a heartening demonstration of the 
independence and the fundamental health and progressiveness 
of the thinking and the desires of the American electorate. 

But it is necessary to separate what the elections indicated 
regarding the mood of the American people from the results 
that may be expected from the outcome, any illusions about 
which are already fading fast. 

The people’s desire for peace and an over-all settlement with 
the Soviet Union and for progressive domestic policies will 
only be fulfilled in the measure that we mobilize to fight 
for them. 

It would be well to remember that while President Tru- 
man in his pre-election speeches managed to separate himself 
in the people’s minds from the reactionary domestic and for- 
eign policies that have characterized his administration, he 
himself was responsible for those very policies, which he re- 
pudiated only in words. The issues which President Truman 
used during the campaign to win votes were the issues raised 
by Henry Wallace and the Progressive Party, and it was the 
response of the people to those issues which gave President 
Truman his cue and his victory. 

The cold war is of the President’s own making, the Mar- 
shall-Truman doctrine, which is its most flagrant expression, 
bears his own name and the warlike policies have been carried 
out by men of his own appointing. The single pre-election 
gesture President Truman made to end the cold war by 
sending Chief Justice Vinson to Moscow was quickly with- 
drawn at the behest of these gentlemen. 

President Truman has already blasted the American people’s 
hope that that gesture was a sincere one. He has emphatically 
disavowed any intention of renewing it, as well as any purpose 
to arrange a meeting with Premier Stalin for an over-all settle- 
ment, on the ground that bi-lateral conferences would by-pass 
the United Nations (although no such regard for the United 
Nations has been shown in the general course of American 
foreign policies). 

In practically the same breath in which he declared that the 
United Nations was the place to settle American-Soviet dif- 
ferences, President Truman rejected the formal appeal for 
four-power conferences on Berlin made by Trygve Lie, UN 
General Secretary, and Dr. Herbert V. Evatt of Australia, 
President of the UN General Assembly. 

At the press conference in which he barred four-power talks, 
President Truman, according to the New York Times dispatch 
from Key West on November 17, made it clear “that both his 
attitude and Administration policy relating to Russia re- 
mained unchanged,” and also, “reaffirming his faith in General 
Marshall as a great American . . . gave an all-out endorsement 
of his role as Secretary of State in conducting American for- 
eign policy.” 

In other words, as far as the Administration is concerned, 
the bi-partisan cold war will go on. 

And yet, at this same conference, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune of November 17, President Truman declared 
that he would “endeavor to carry out the pledges of the 1948 
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Democratic platform when the next Congress meets. He will 
again ask civil rights legislation, repeal of the Taft-Hartley 
law and enactment of entirely new labor legislation and tax 
revision.” 

It is not within the province of this magazine to deal with 
domestic policies in our country as such, since our special 
sphere is that of helping to bring about a better understanding 
of the Soviet Union in America as the basis for American- 
Soviet friendship, the key to peace for our country and the 
world. But domestic and foreign policies cannot be kept in 
separate compartments in the world of today. And the do- 
mestic issues raised during the campaign are incapable of 
solution without an end of the cold war policy. It is impossible 
for the Administration to make good on its pledges of lower 
prices, better housing, a return to New Deal labor policies, 
civil rights and all the rest while continuing the cold war with 
its staggering military expenditures, and the repressive policies 
and the propaganda of fear necessary to put over such a 
program. A war economy precludes the social and labor re- 
forms promised by President Truman. 

Therefore an end to the cold war, an end to our aggressive 
imperialist policies, must take first place in the demands of 
the people on President Truman and the new Congress. 

The outcome of the elections has given the American people 
new confidence in their own powers. It has raised new hope 
throughout the world that the horrors of an atomic war can be 
avoided. Let us strengthen that confidence and justify that 
hope. The time is ripe for a vast mobilization of the American 
people to compel a final settlement of World War II on the 
basis of the as yet unfulfilled wartime agreements with our 
Allies and the replacement of the foreign policy driving us 
toward World War II, by a new policy sincerely seeking a 
settlement with the Soviet Union and a lasting peace. 


Some Questions for the Administration 


Ke BEFORE THE OUTRIGHT REJECTION OF THE LiE-Evatt 
appeal, there were abundant reasons to give rise to grave 
questions in the minds of the people who placed their faith 
in the President's New Look. If President Truman really 
meant to explore every avenue for an approach to peace why 
was Senator Vandenberg able to state so confidently that 


nothing had changed in the bi-partisan foreign policy? 


Why has this moment been chosen to turn the Ruhr in- 
dustries back to their former Nazi owners? 

Why was Defense Secretary Forrestal, one of the main in- 
stigators of the cold war and of the policy of rejecting all So- 
viet peace offers, sent to Europe to push the plans for the 
North Atlantic Military Alliance aimed against the USSR? 

Why has this been considered a strategic moment to issue 
the Forrestal “Civilan Peace Plan,” frightening the daylights 
out of the American people with its picture of what an atomic 
attack (by the USSR of course) on our country would mean? 
(Even Walter Winchell called this plan “dangerously near a 
blueprint for American fascism.”) 

Why, if the Administration really wants peace, did Secretary 
Marshall ten days after the elections declare that the publica- 
tion in the Soviet press of the Washington rumors about a 
Stalin-Truman meeting was merely part of a “dangerous 
Russian propaganda peace offensive . . . designed to weaken 
the position of the United States?” (Not so long ago we were 
accusing the Soviet Union of plotting aggression—now we ac- 
cuse her of plotting peace!) 

Why has nothing whatever been done to make good cam- 
paign promises on Israel, with the American delegation now 
Supporting the move to compel her to withdraw from the part 
of the Negev captured by Israeli arms, and previously awarded 
~~ the US-backed resolution in the UN? 


totteri : : . 
cring monarcho-fascist regime in Greece and speed up our 
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ser —— dictator Chiang Kai-Shek, and send more Marines 
China 
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hy do we continue to encourage Franco, to bolster up the 
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Henry A. Wallace signing seven-foot replica of the roll-call for peace 

circulated by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship 

in the campaign for a million signatures to be presented to President 

Truman as a token of people's demand for US-USSR settlement 
(see page 9). 


Why, if our government is so eager for peace, do our rep- 
resentatives in Paris refuse outright the Soviet compromise pro- 
posals on the simultaneous outlawing of atomic energy and 
the setting up of international control, and vote down the 
Soviet resolution to begin the implementation of the UN arms 
reduction resolution by a one-third reduction of armaments 
and armed forces by the permanent Security Council members? 

And why is John Foster Dulles, chief architect of the policy 
of rebuilding Germany’s war potential and foreign policy ad- 
viser of the rejected Mr. Dewey, now appointed acting head 
of the U. S. delegation in Paris? ‘ 


The Berlin Question 


\ Liz-EvATT JOINT COMMUNICATION SENT TO THE FOUR 
great powers underlined the fear and resentment that have 
been aroused both within the UN and across Europe at the 
American policy in placing the Berlin crisis in the lap of the 
Security Council in the first place, and in causing the failure 
of the mediation proposals of the “neutral” powers. 

We outlined the background of the situation in our No- 
vember issue and space does not permit recapitulation of all 
the details. It will be recalled that the USSR made an im- 
portant compromise in agreeing to settle the Berlin question 
apart from that of Germany as a whole. Agreement on a 
settlement of the Berlin dispute by a simultaneous lifting of the 
blockade and introduction of the German mark of the Soviet 
zone as the sole currency for Berlin was reached in Moscow 
by the representatives of the four powers on August 30, and 
directives were sent to the Berlin Military governors to imple- 
ment these measures. Berlin discussions were broken off by 
the Americans at a time when, as recorded in the British 
White Paper (although omitted from the American White 
Paper) a large measure of agreement had been reached, and 
the participants in the discussion saw a settlement near. 

Thus there was no excuse whatsoever for the American move 
in bringing the matter to Paris. The reaction of the other 
countries was immediately felt when the United States was 
unable to find any backers for a resolution branding Soviet 
actions in Berlin as a threat to the peace, and were faced in- 
stead with the mediation moves undertaken by Security Coun- 
cil President Dr. Bramuglia at the behest of six other powers. 

The formula finally reached in the mediation parleys, un- 
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der American insistence, marked a definite step backward 
from the agreement previously reached in Moscow. Refusing 
to negotiate under the “duress” of the blockade (although ne- 
gotiations under these conditions continued throughout the 
month of August in Moscow), the American-sponsored reso- 
lution called for the immediate lifting of the blockade, while 
providing that the introduction of a uniform currency in 
Berlin be completed only by November 20. This not only 
marked a repudiation of the formula for simultaneous action 
which the Americans had agreed to in Moscow, but left the 
economy of the Soviet zone in Germany open during the pe- 
riod before the currency arrangements were completed, to the 
disruptive consequences of the presence of different currencies 
which they had all along objected to and which was the main 
reason for the restrictions on traffic. 

This resolution was therefore obviously unacceptable to the 
Soviet Union, and Mr. Vyshinsky vetoed it when it was pre- 
sented on October 25th. 

It subsequently became clear that a Soviet compromise 
proposal which offered a reasonable basis for a solution and 
which the other powers could have accepted without any loss 
of prestige had they really desired a settlement, had been in the 
hands of Dr. Bramuglia and had been agreed to by the six 
“neutral” powers. When Premier Stalin referred to this com- 
promise agreement in his interview with Pravda, the Western 
powers were quick to deny it. But a number of newspaper 
correspondents had already referred to this agreement, and its 
text has subsequently been published. The only difference be- 
tween the two versions was that in the Soviet proposal the 
completion of both the lifting of the blockade and the intro- 
duction of a uniform currency were to be effected by Novem- 
ber 20. In conversations with Dr. Bramuglia, Mr. Vyshinsky 
was reported! to have agreed that the blockade of Berlin’s road 
and canal traffic be lifted immediately, and that the blockade 
of rail transport would be lifted by stages, culminating in the 
introduction of the Soviet mark as Berlin’s sole currency, after 
which the airlift would no longer be necessary. Under this 
plan the blockade would have been entirely removed and the 
currency problem settled by November 20. (A Foreign Minis- 
ters’ conference to settle the problem of Germany as a whole 
when the Berlin crisis was solved, was agreed upon by all 
the powers.) 

There was widespread criticism of the American attitude. 
David Lawrence, in his column in the New York Sun on 
October 28 declared that it was a mistake to reject the Soviet 
compromise proposal. The validity of the Soviet position was 
widely recognized, the Soviet representatives continued to stress 
their willingness to resume negotiations, and attempts at medi- 
ation continued. 

These attempts culminated in the Evatt-Lie joint communi- 
cation to the heads of the four powers on November 13. Bas- 
ing themselves on the Mexican resolution unanimously passed 
by the General Assembly on November 3, which called upon 
the great powers “to renew their efforts to compose their 
differences and establish a lasting peace,” they declared that 
the first step in this direction is to resolve the Berlin question 
which they were convinced could be solved. The note urged 
upon the governments of France, the USSR, the United King- 
dom and the United States “the desirability of immediate con- 
versations and of taking all other necessary steps toward the 
solution of the Berlin question, thus opening the way to a 
prompt resumption of negotiations for the conclusion of the 
remaining peace settlements for Germany, Austria and Japan.” 

The note also requested the support of the great powers for 
the efforts at mediation of the Berlin dispute by the President 
of the Security Council. 

The note, appealing to all powers equally, was generally 
interpreted as representing a distinct victory for the Soviet 
position, since it failed to insist that the blockade be lifted be- 
fore further steps could be taken, and in fact supported what 
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has all along been the Soviet position that the matter must be 
settled among the Big Four themselves. The appeal was all 
the more significant coming from Dr. Evatt who has usually 
taken an anti-Soviet position. 

While an attempt was made in the early reports to interpret 
the Soviet reply as a rejection of the offer, Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
note of November 16 directed to Herbert V. Evatt and Trygve 
Lie left no doubt of the positive attitude of the Soviet Union 
to their proposal. It said: 


The Soviet Government thanks you for your efforts in the concilia- 
tion of existing differences. 

The Soviet Government already on October 3 last addressed to the 
Governments of the USA, Britain and France a note in which it pro- 
posed to accept the agreed-on August 30 directive for the Comman- 
ders in Chief in Berlin as an agreement between the Governments of 
the USSR, USA, Britain and France for settlement of the Berlin 
question. ° 

The Soviet Government proposed at the same time to convene a 
session of the Council of Foreign Ministers for consideration of 
questions pertaining to the situation in Berlin as well as the ques- 
tion of Germany as a whole in accordance with the four-power 
Potsdam Agreement. The Soviet Government still maintains this 
position. 

The Soviet Government shares your point of view that a solution 
of the Berlin question will have a positive effects on the settlement of 
other questions, such as those of peace settlements for Germany, 
Austria and Japan. 

The Soviet Government also shares your point of view regarding 
the importance of personal contact and mutual confidence among the 
heads of powers in the improvement of relations. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Moscow, commenting on 
the note, stated categorically that it “can be viewed as a Rus- 
sian agreement to a meeting of the chiefs of the four major 
powers.” 

Meanwhile, the three Western powers had been conferring 
on their answer which followed the lines of President Tru- 
man’s statement referred to above. On November 17, the 
United States, Great Britain and France sent notes which, 
while varying somewhat, put all the blame on the USSR for 
the continuing crisis and rejected all suggestions for further 
negotiations among the four powers. The French reply was 
the most moderate, the American the most sharp. All three in- 
sisted that the matter remain in the hands of the Security 


Council until Moscow lifts the blockade or the Security Coun-’ 


cil has taken other action to settle it. According to the United 
Press dispatch to the New York World Telegram of Novem- 
ber 17: “The Western replies to all intents and purposes killed 
the efforts of Messrs. Lie and Evatt to start immediate conver- 
sations among the four powers.” 

Secretary Marshall’s reply, checked and cleared with Presi- 
dent Truman, repeated the American position of refusing to 
negotiate “under duress” and said that the United States had 
discussed the matter directly with Russia until “it became ap- 
parent that the Berlin blockade had been established to gain 
political objectives to which Moscow was not entitled” and 
went on: 


We therefore referred the question to the Security Council as a 
threat to the peace, where it still remains. To compromise the prin- 
ciple of the charter that force shall not be used for the attainment of 
national objectives would endanger the peace of the world. 


On receipt of the replies, Mr. Lie and Dr. Evatt, undeterred 
by the rebuffs received from the three Western powers issued 
a joint statement expressing the hope that a solution acceptable 
to all parties might yet be found and urging further efforts. 


The Truman Doctrine in Greece 
at WE CHECK SECRETARY MaRsHALL’s CONCERN FOR THE 
peace of the world against the situation in Greece. 

After turning down a Soviet resolution calling for the with- 
drawal of all foreign troops and military personnel from 
Greece, the UN Political and Security Committee on Novem- 
ber 10 passed a resolution accusing Albania, Bulgaria and 
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Yugoslavia of endangering the peace by extending military and 
other forms of aid to the Greek guerrillas. The resolution, 
sponsored by the United States, Great Britain, France and 
China, was approved by a vote of 38 to 6. The Committee 
had previously refused a hearing to Porphyrogenos, Minister 
of Justice in the guerrilla government who had come to Paris 
with a peace offer from General Markos. It had refused to 
permit representatives of Bulgaria and Albania to participate 
as observers in the discussions concerning the resolution di- 
rected against them, although on the Palestine issue representa- 
tives of the Arab Higher Committee and of the Jewish Com- 
mittee, both non-governmental agencies, had been accorded 
this privilege. 

In pressing for the adoption of the resolution against 
Greece’s neighbors, John Foster Dulles, American delegate, 
made one of his most vitriolic attacks on the Soviet Union, 
charging that “the whole trouble in Greece came from Soviet 
ambition to spread communism throughout the world.” 

It is of course well known that the facts of the case are quite 
otherwise. The trouble in Greece began when Winston 
Churchill, in 1944, sent British troops and tanks to shoot down 
the Greek democratic forces who so nobly aided the Allied 
cause during the war, and set up the monarcho-fascist regime 
which American arms are now supporting. 

The conspicuous failure of the Truman doctrine policy 
in Greece is universally acknowledged, despite the President’s 
bland assertion of its success in his report to Congress. Greece 
is openly a police state, for which the United States must take 
the blame since our control of the armed forces, the country’s 
economy and its shaky government is complete. Greek econ- 
omy is in a state of collapse (see the review of Report on the 
Greeks, page 24) and as for the guerrillas our aid was sup- 
posed to wipe out (to the tune of $10,360 for each of some 
25,000), there are more of them than when we started. The 
summer offensive against Markos was a dud. And our only 
solution is to pour more millions of dollars down the rathole 
and to place the blame on Greece’s northern neighbors and the 
USSR for a disgraceful situation of Anglo-American making. 

The “evidence” on which the extension of military aid to the 
Greek guerrillas by Albania, Bulgaria and Yugoslavia is al- 
leged, is of the flimsiest nature. A number of newspaper cor- 
respondents such as Homer Bigart of the New York Herald 
Tribune have reported that such aid has never been proven. 


Col. A. W. Sheppard, who first fought in Greece with the 


Australian imperial forces and went back after the war for 


UNRRA, later becoming Chief of the British Economic Mis- 
sion in Northern Greece (leaving in 1947) wrote in his pam- 
phlet Britain and Greece of the origin of some of these stories. 
Colonel Sheppard spent some time among the guerrillas and 
asserts that theirs is a wholly indigenous movement. He did, 
however, find that some among them were wearing uniforms 
of other countries, including Russian, which they had received 
as refugees when they were returned from the Nazi concen- 
tration camps to which they had been taken by the Germans 
during the war for their part in the resistance movement. He 
never saw any arms of Russian, Yugoslav, Bulgarian or Al- 
banian make, most of their arms having been captured from 
the Greek army units fighting them. At a recent press confer- 
ence in Warsaw, Colonel Sheppard denied emphatically the 
charges of outside military aid to the guerrillas and sharply 
criticized the work of UNSCOB (United Nations Special 
Commission on the Balkans) which has been gathering the 
“evidence” of such aid. One of its British members, before 
joining the commission, had stated that “Greece would be the 
territory from which the USA and Great Britain would launch 
War against the USSR.” From other sources reports have been 
heard of forged documents and manufactured evidence of out- 
side aid finding its way into the hands of the Commission. 

‘\ study of the various reports of UNSCOB to the UN re- 
veals the nature of the evidence on which the charges against 
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Genevieve Taggard 


1894-1948 


ON NOVEMBER 8, Genevieve Taggard died. To the 
editors and to many of the readers of Soviet Russia Today, 
the loss was a personal one. She had been a contributor and 
friend, carrying on even through prolonged ill-health. But the 
loss was everybody's. For when she died a voice that had 
brought distinction to American poetry fell silent, a voice that 
had spoken up continually and fearlessly for human rights and 
needs. One of the causes for which it was always raised was 
friendly relations between America and the Soviet Union, In 
that cause the poem printed below had been written and pub- 
lished in this magazine. We reprint it now in tribute to her 
memory, and as a tribute to the recent anniversary which she 
was unable to celebrate in new verses. 


On the 24th Anniversary of 
The October Revolution 


Now the inescapable, one 
Complete act: to die, flinging down 
The body. First passing 
The weapon carefully on 
To the brothers stepping’ up to take the weapon. 
In the great family stand the true brothers 
All necessary to the weapon. 
And the weapon, necessary. 
In the name of the weapon, no tears. 
In the name of all tears, no tears. 
Because of the killing Nazi, the horde, no tears. 
Bodies,—no tears. 
Endless people, one by one, bodies, 
Cluster to take the weapon. 
Endless, vertical people, death-ready. 
We the declared brothers and sisters of the vast family send 
A message, short as war: 

In your death we die 

but we also live. 
In your victory 
we live even 

though we die as you die. 
In the name of all weeping and war, no tears. 
In the name of the howling wrongs of ages gone, no tears. 
In the name of twenty-four years, 
In the name of all years beyond these terrible years 
No tears. 

GENEVIEVE TAGGARD, 1941. 





Bulgaria, Albania and Yugoslavia are based. (See Reports of 
U.N. Special Committee on the Balkans, U.S. Department of 
State publication “Documents and State Papers,’ September, 
1948.) Most of the evidence is admittedly indirect. Witnesses 
examined are in some cases said to be guerrillas taken prisoner, 
in some cases deserters. The reports are full of such statements 
as “The scale of fighting in the Murgani pocket on the Alba- 
nian-Greek frontier in April, 1948 . . . and evidence of heavy 
traffic along the roads . . . led UNSCOB to conclude definitely 
that the Greek guerrillas were receiving logistical support from 
Albania.” Indirect evidence of crossing and recrossing of the 
frontier led to the “strong presumption that guerrillas were 
using Albanian territory”—in this case it was admitted that the 
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observers oniy actually saw one man crossing the frontier. 
(Italics ours) 

Naturally frontier lines cannot always be fully respected in 
guerrilla warfare, especially in such rough and mountainous 
terrain where often the actual border line itself is in dispute. 
Many complaints were received by UNSCOB from Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Albania about violations of the border by the 
regular Greek army, which in most cases they apparently did 
not bother to investigate. In the one case reported on at some 
length, they found the bodies of several Bulgarians dead from 
Greek firing and seemed inclined to accept the Bulgarian rather 
than the Greek version of the incident. When they saw evi- 
dences of big battles, the UNSCOB observers were simply “un- 
able to believe” that such large-scale fighting was possible 
without outside aid. 

All these “deductions” and “presumptions,” set down with 
some circumspection in the actual body of the report became 
“firm convictions” in the over-all conclusions, and definite 
proof by the time they were embodied in the UN resolution. 


The Dean of Canterbury’s Mission of Peace 


HE Very RevereEND Dr. HEwLett JoHNson, DEAN OF 

Canterbury, has come to our country for the purpose of 
furthering peace and understanding among peoples. 

We feel sure that the welcome accorded Dr. Johnson by the 
American people will make up for the sorry act of our State 
Department in at first denying him a visa, because the invita- 
tion to him was originally extended by the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, unjustly listed by the Attorney 
General as a “subversive” organization. And the nobility of 
the message he brings to us will do honor to the position of the 
128 distinguished Americans who, on the initiative of Prof. 
Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University, formed an Ad Hoc 
Committee of Welcome to bring him here, thus compelling 
the State Department to reverse its ill-considered stand. 

This Ad Hoc Committee tendered a dinner to Dean Johnson 
at the Hotel Pierre in New York, on November 14. 

Dr. Johnson began his message of peace with a fervent plea 
for understanding the vast horror of an atomic war, which 
could bring victory to no nation and which must be avoided 
if the peoples of the world are to survive. He expressed his 
own profound conviction that mankind need not face this dark 
and terrifying prospect, and that peace can and will be se- 
cured. 

He reported that he found no talk for war on his recent trips 
to the Soviet Union and to Eastern Europe, and declared, 
“Nor has there ever been brought to my attention any radio 
speech or newspaper article calling for war upon the United 
States or the Western world, such as I have seen in American 
newspapers in regard to the Soviet Union.” 

While he paid tribute to Winston Churchill’s wartime lead- 
ership, Dr. Johnson stated that as a peace-time politician, 
Churchill does not represent the people of England and is in- 
deed a menace. He expressed deep disturbance that Churchill’s 
warlike speeches, beginning with the one at Fulton, had found 
such quick response in American policies. 

Dr. Johnson said that misconceptions of the position of the 
USSR in regard to three key issues—the atomic problem, the 
Berlin question and the Soviet relationship to the six Eastern 
European republics—form the basis for widespread misgivings 
in regard to the Soviet Union’s peaceful intentions. 

The Soviet attitude toward the atomic problem was “civil 
rather than military,” he said, adding that “Russia does not 
accept the Baruch Plan because it would remove from her 
direct control the development of atomic energy in her land.” 
Stressing the USSR’s appalling war losses, Dr. Johnson told of 
the deep desire of the Soviet people to put all their energies 
into reconstruction and new building, and for this reason they 
need atomic energy as a new source of industrial power for 
the benefit of her people. 

Concerning the Berlin issue, Dr. Johnson pointed out that 


—Julius Lazarus 

Dr. Hewlett Johnson, Dean of Canterbury, at a dinner in his honor 

in New York, November 14. Left to right: Olin Downes, music critic 

and author; Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, author and lecturer; The Dean of 

Canterbury; Rabbi Louis 1. Newman, Congregation Rodeph Sholom; 

the Very Rev. Donald J. Campbell, Dean of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Springfield Mass. 


“it must be remembered that the Russians have never de- 
manded that the Western powers leave Berlin. They have only 
insisted on a return to the principles of agreement reached 
during and after the war.” Tracing recent negotiations, he 
called attention to Russia’s willingness to compromise on her 
original position by entering into discussions of the Berlin 
situation alone without previous discussions of the whole Ger- 
man problem. He referred to the British White Paper which 
showed that after the August 30 agreement in Moscow, it 
was not the Soviet Union that terminated the discussions to 
implement it in Berlin, but the American Government which 
used a technicality as an excuse for breaking off negotiations. 

Regarding the Soviet Union’s attitude toward the Eastern 
European countries, Dean Johnson pointed out that it was 
through these countries Russia had been attacked time and 
time again. Soviet determination that the governments of 
these countries be friendly only paralleled the British determi- 
nation with regard to the Netherlands. He emphatically de- 
nied that the governments of these republics were “imposed 
by the Soviet government.” On the contrary, he said, they 
were “elected by the overwhelming wish of the people because 
they are governments determined to meet the essential needs 
of the people.” 

Dr. Johnson told of the fear and hope with which the 
people of Europe look to America. Fear because of the U.S. 
encirclement of the Soviet Union by 434 air bases, our vast 
military expenditures, peacetime conscription, and the re- 
building of Germany as the spearhead for attacking the East. 
Hope, because of their faith in our people. He declared: 

We feel convinced that the mass of the people of the United States 
have at heart a desire for peace. . . . Many in Europe fear that this 
desire for peace may not be expressed strongly enough. We have seen 
evidence of the people’s power in the proposed Vinson mission, but 
it was not enough. We hope that the voices of peace may grow and 
take concrete form. The idea of America being imperialistic is now 
growing in Europe and it brings a terrible fear with it. . . . Now 
many: of us in Europe view with fear that America, which has 
always stood to us for the noblest ideas of democracy and good 
neighborliness and something absolutely opposed to the old imperial- 
isms, is now appearing arrayed in a garment which we are struggling 


ourselves to discard and which bears upon it such emblems as 
Franco, Chiang Kai-Shek and Greek monarchy. 


Dr. Johnson concluded with an eloquent plea that America 
return to the great ideals of Washington, Lincoln and Roose- 
velt and take the steps that are in its power to bring peace 
between East and West. And he appealed to the great re- 
ligious bodies of this country to take the lead in this campaign 


to which they are really pledged as bearers of the name of the 
Prince of Peace. 
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The following is the official text of a 
question-and-answer interview Premier 
Joseph Stalin gave a Pravda correspon- 
dent on October 28. 

OQ. How do you regard the results of 
the discussions in the Security Council 
on the question of the situation in Berlin 
and the conduct of the Anglo-American 
and French representatives in this mat- 
ter? 

A. I regard them as a display of the 
aggressiveness of the policy of Anglo- 
American and French ruling circles. 

QO. Is it true that in August of this 
year, agreement had already been reached 
among the Four Powers on the question 
of Berlin? 

A. Yes, that is true. The agreement 
is known to have been reached in Mos- 
cow on August 30 last, among repre- 
sentatives of the USSR, USA, Great 
Britain and France regarding the si- 
multaneous implementation of measures 
for the lifting of transport restrictions 
on the one hand and for the introduction 
of the German mark of the Soviet zone 
in Berlin as the sole currency, on the 
other hand. That agreement does not 
hurt anyone’s prestige, it takes into ac- 
count the interests of the parties con- 
cerned and ensures the possibility of 
further co-operation. But the Govern- 
ments of the USA, and Great Britain 
disavowed their representatives in Mos- 
cow and declared the agreement to be 
null and void; that is, they violated the 
agreement, having decided to refer the 
question to the Security Council where 
the Anglo-Americans have a guaranteed 
majority. 


Stalin’s Interview With Prarcda 


QO. Is it true that in Paris during the 
recent discussion on the question in the 
Security Council, an agreement on the 
situation in Berlin had again been 
reached in unofficial talks even before 
the question was voted upon in the 
Security Council? 

A. Yes. That is true. Dr. Bramuglia, 
the representative of the Argentine and 
president of the Security Council, who 
conducted the unofficial talks with Com- 
rade Vyshinsky on behalf of the other 
powers concerned, did have in his hands 
an agreed-upon draft decision on the 
question of the situation in Berlin. But 
the representatives of the USA and Great 
Britain once again declared that agree- 
ment to be null and void. 

O. What is the matter then, could you 
explain? 

A. The thing is that those in the USA 
and Great Britain who inspire the ag- 
gressive policy do not consider themselves 
interested in an agreement and in co- 
operation with the USSR. What they 
want is not agreement and co-operation, 
but talk about agreement and co-opera- 
tion, so as to put the blame on the USSR 
by preventing agreement and thus to 
“prove” that co-operation with the USSR 
is impossible. What the war instigators 
who are striving to unleash a new war 
fear most of all is the reaching of agree- 
ments and co-operation with the USSR 
because a policy of concord with the 
USSR undermines the position of the 
instigators of war and deprives the ag- 
gressive policy of those gentlemen of 
any purpose. It is for this reason that 
they disrupt agreements that have already 


been reached, that they disavow their 
representatives who have drawn up such 
agreements together with the USSR, and, 
in violation of the United Nations Char- 
ter, refer the question to the Security 
Council where they have a guaranteed 
majority and where they can “prove” 
whatever they like. All this is done to 
“show” that co-operation with the USSR 
is impossible and to “show” the necessity 
for a new war and thus prepare the 
ground for the unleashing of war. 

The policy of the present leaders of 
the USA and Great Britain is a policy 
of aggression, a policy of the unleashing 
of a new war. 

Q. How should one regard the conduct 
of the representatives of the six states, 
members of the Security Council: of 
China, Canada, Belgium, the Argentine, 
Colombia and Syria? 

A. Those gentlemen are obviously 
lending their support to the policy of 
aggression, to the policy of unleashnig 
a new war. 

O. What can all this end in? 

A. It can only end in ignominious 
failure on the part of the instigators of 
a new war. Churchill, the main insti- 
gator of a new war, has already managed 
to deprive himself of the trust of his 
own nation and of democratic forces 
throughout the world. The same fate 
lies in store for all other instigators of 
war. The horrors of the recent war are 
still too fresh in the memory of the peo- 
ples; and public forces favoring peace are 
too strong for Churchill’s pupils in ag- 
gression to overpower them and turn 
them toward a new war. 














William Ernest Hocking, Professor Emeritus of Philosophy 
of Harvard University, welcomed the Dean of Canterbury at 
the dinner in the name of the Ad Hoc Committee, and made 
a strong plea for American-Soviet understanding, as did the 
other speakers, Rabbi Louis I. Newman of the Congregation 
Rodeph Sholom and the Very Rev. Donald J. Campbell, Dean 
of Christ Church, Springfield, Mass. Mr. Olin Downes, music 
critic of the New York Times, presided. 

Dr. Johnson’s extensive tour covérs altogether some twenty 
American and Canadian cities, where he is speaking under the 
auspices of various organizations and special committees of 
welcome. His tour will end with an appearance at a mass 
meeting in New York’s Madison Square Garden arranged by 
the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship on De- 
cember 13, at which Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin, Henry 
A. Wallace and Paul Robeson will speak. 

_ The peace forces of our country will draw new strength and 
inspiration from the visit of this great and saintly man. 


Join the Roll Call for Peace! 

7. Nationa CounciL oF AMERICAN-SovIET FRIENDSHIP 
has designated the month from November 25 to December 

25 as “Peace Month.” During the period from Thanksgiving 
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Day to Christmas Day the Council will intensify its drive for 
a million signatures to the following appeal: 


We do not want to go to war over differences between our coun- 
try and the Soviet Union. Since the Soviet Union has already expressed 
willingness to sit down with us and straighten out these differences, 
we call upon our President and our Government to arrange confer- 
ences with the Soviet Union to settle all outstanding problems and 
thus bring peace to ourselves and the world. 


For each individual who signs this appeal, the effort re- 
quired is a small thing indeed. But a million signatures, speak- 
ing for millions more in our country and throughout the 
world who long for peace, becomes a mighty-voiced, com- 
pelling demand upon our Administration to make good on pre- 
election pledges, and upon the new Congress to reverse the 
cold war policies of the Eightieth Congress, so decisively re- 
jected by the American people. 

We urge every one of our readers to take part in this vital 
action for peace. All you have to do is to write in to the 
National Council of American-Soviet Friendship, 114 East 
32nd Street, New York City, N. Y., and ask for copies of the 
roll-call to sign yourself and circulate among your friends. 

Stand up and be counted for peace! 


Jesstca SMITH 
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Remaking Our Planet 
In Killeen Year's 


I HAVE BEEN writing about the So- 
viet Union for nine years. I have 
been following its progress, with a back- 
ground of first-land observation, for 
eighteen. For the USSR, these have been 
years of mighty projects successfully exe- 
cuted, and of a triumphant war effort 
without parallel in history. But never, 
in all this time, has my imagination been 
so fired, my enthusiasm captured, my 
faith in socialism so vindicated and re- 
inforced, as by a full-page map appear- 
ing in Pravda on October 24th of this 
year. 

Paper is precious in the USSR. It is 
not often that Pravda gives space to illus- 
trations. I remember full-page maps on 
only two or three previous occasions, 
when the Red Army had completed vic- 
torious campaigns, and the Soviet people 
were heartened by a vast pictorial pano- 
rama of territory liberated from the Nazi 
invader. But never has there been a con- 
structive effort over so vast a territory, 
yet so detailed over all that area and in- 
volving the joint, simultaneous, planned 
efforts of so many people, as to require 
such a map. 

Never, that is, until now. Picture a 
flat desert wasteland stretching a thou- 
sand miles from east to west, and hun- 
dreds from north to south between the 
wooded Ural Mountains and the Caspian 
Sea. Think of relentless, scorching hot 
winds blowing immeasurable tons of 
sand from this desert to the fertile fields 
of the Volga and the Ukraine, and dry- 
ing out the soil, burning up the crops 
on which the life of a nation depends. 
Now imagine, flung across that desert, 
a dam of trees six hundred miles long 
and a quarter of a mile thick. Two hun- 
dred miles west of that, on the edge of 
the farmlands, picture another such dam; 
a hundred miles farther west, in the 
cultivated area, a third; and a fourth a 
hundred miles to the west of that. Be- 
tween and behind them criss-cross an 
area half the size of the United States 
with smaller dams around every field, 
that is, every few hundred yards, with 
a total bulk fifty times as large as the 
four big ones put together! Dot this ter- 
ritory with 45,000 lakes and ponds that 
are not there today. Conceive of the labor 
needed to erect and preserve these living 
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obstacles against the very winds, and of 
the foresight and confidence in the fu- 
ture needed to undertake this project, 
when it is known that it will require fif- 
teen years for completion, and half a 
century before its fullest effects are felt. 
Think of the fact that 75,000,000 people 
live on this territory, and that two-thirds 
of them—the farmers, that is—will ac- 
tively cooperate to bring this about. 

To stop the winds from blowing is 
but one part, and by no means the larg- 
est, of this majestic scheme. To cause 
the snows of winter to distribute them- 
selves evenly over the ground, to halt 
the action of the sun itself in melting 
them earlier than is convenient for man, 
to stop the rivers from carrying soil to 
the sea, to prevent the floods of spring, 
to compel the very sea to rise and float 
ships where now are shallows, to direct 
the soil to remake and fructify itself in 
a new Genesis, and, as a result of all 
this, to feed men twice as well as they 
are fed today, and assure this for centu- 
ries to come: these are the goals sought 
in but fifteen years of labor! =~ 

Archimedes said: “Give me a lever 
and I shall move the world!” That lever 
has been found. It is socialist economic 
planning. Two American scientific writ- 
ers in books published this year have 
sounded the alarm that our soil will be 
unable to sustain our people in the not- 
too-distant future, thanks to the very 


richness of the crops now being taken -. 


from it. Awareness of this problem is 
already such that one of these books, 
Fairfield Osborn’s Our Plundered Planet, 
has become a best seller. This year’s New 
York Herald Tribune Forum, an annual 
discussion of several days’ duration, hav- 
ing considerable national importance, 
was devoted to the theme “Our Im- 
periled Resources.” Yet the general atti- 
tude is one of helplessness. Private prop- 
erty stands in the way. Osborn, president 


of the New York Zoological Society, 
states this repeatedly and openly in his 
book, and expresses unconcealed admira- 
tion for the Soviet projects already under 
way when he wrote it, although the all- 
inclusive program of October 24th had 
not yet been set forth. We shall quote 
him later. The Herald Tribune grants 
in an editorial that: “the government 
cannot plan conservation as the Soviets 
are trying to do,” but hopes that a pro- 
gram ‘under capitalism can do as well, 
and, with the mis-directed aid of gov- 
ernment “experts,” attempts to show 
that the beginnings made here in the 
past fifteen years surpass the Soviet pro- 
gram for the next fifteen! We shall dem- 
onstrate, and answer, those claims statis- 
tically. Finally, there is the book by 
William Vogt, Road to Survival, ig- 
norant and superficial to begin with 
despite an impressive smattering of un- 
digested facts, which descends to the 
level of the Nazis in urging the reduc- 
tion of the numbers of mankind as the 
only solution for those chosen to survive. 
Without daring to name those who pre- 
ceded him in this, he arrogantly assigns 
to the Soviet Union the same permanent 
(!) population figure, 150,000,000, to 
which Heinrich Himmler strove to re- 
duce it by mass extermination during 
the Hitlerite occupation. He is equally 
contemptuous of the bulk of the Ameri- 
can people. 

The American press (the Herald Trib- 
une was not alone) juggled the facts in 
its efforts to conceal the inability of capi- 
talism to stop the impoverishment of our 
basic wealth, and to deny the advantages 
of sotialism. Let me show how this was 
done. The four main Soviet “dams” of 
trees will total 3,300 miles in length. 
Ignoring the Soviet farm-by-farm belts, 
to be fifty times more extensive than 
these four, the U.S. Soil Conservation 
Service went to work with an adding 
machine and placed end to end all the 
“cultivated windbreak” planted in the 
last fifteen years in this country, made 
it sound continuous by describing it as 
“between Canada and Mexico,” and 
came up with the impressive figure of 
25,249 miles. Sounds good. But they 
made the mistake of revealing that the 
total area of all these trees planted by 
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the Conservation Service and the Forest 
Service together totals 213,000 acres. 
Now that is less than the four main 
Soviet belts alone, which, due to their 
thickness, will total 291,000 acres. It is 
one-seventieth of the entire Soviet pro- 
gram, to involve 15,000,000 acres of new 
tree plantings in fifteen years. Most im- 
portant, it is but a little over one-tenth 
as much as the USSR had planted by 
the time of the German invasion in June, 
1941, seven years ago! By that date, 
2,067,390 acres of trees had been planted, 
and the program was gathering such 
momentum that one-third of that acreage 
had been planted in the Spring of 1941 
alone. Most of the pre-war planting was 
in the zone that later came under Ger- 
man occupation, for that is the long- 
cultivated treeless steppe-land which 
needs it. The war meant the loss of most 
of this work. Fires started by the burst- 
ing of explosives wiped out what woods 
and nurseries there were. Trees were 
cut down to build corduroy roads over 
the spring mud, to replace demolished 
metal bridges and the countless railroad 
ties were sawed short by the Germans 
so that lines could not be widened again 
to Russian gauge. Windbreaks were 
felled when they blocked the field of fire 
from artillery and machine-gun emplace- 
ments. Finally, the Germans, where they 
had the time, deliberately destroyed tree- 
belts before retreating as part of the 
policy of leaving a desert zone that 


would, they thought, support no life. 
This was in line with the Nazi goal of 
permanently reducing the number of 
Slavs in Europe, with an eye to man- 
power resources in a future war of re- 
venge. Needless to say, the farmers in 
occupied territory could give no care to 
those saplings not otherwise destroyed, 
and many of them died off, for this is 
not country in which trees survive their 
early years without the aid of man. 

This work must be done anew, and, 
although so many nurseries have been 
destroyed, recovery in this field since the 
Germans were driven from the Ukraine 
makes it possible to plant as rapidly at 
the beginning as was done on the eve 
of the war. In the coming year, 679,250 
acres of trees will be planted. A little 
more than half of this will be in the 
form of thick woods and forests. That is 
almost twice as much as U.S. forest 
plantings (as distinct from windbreaks) 
in 1947. The remainder will be in the 
form of windbreaks on farms, or almost 
exactly the total length of windbreaks 
established under the U.S. Forest Service 
and the Soil Conservation Service com- 
bined in the last fifteen years. 

Yet this is a mere beginning. The 
plantings in 1949 are to be little more 
than half the annual average for the next 
fifteen years. The 1949 tree plantings, 
huge as they are, are no larger than 
those actually set out in a similar space 
of time before the war. 
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That takes care of the facts. Now let 
us return to the profound truths the 
press has sought to obscure. What is the 
miracle that the planting of these vast 
acreages of trees is to perform? Why is 
it necessary? What other measures go 
with it? 

The food that sustains all human life 
comes from the topsoil. It may come 
directly through crops, or indirectly 
through cattle, but it must come from 
the topsoil. If the topsoil, consisting of 
a thin layer above the sterile sub-soil, 
is to continue producing as it did when 
first ploughed—let alone giving greater 
crops—that which is taken from it must 
be replaced. Fertilizer alone is no an- 
swer. The matter is more complex. Farm- 
ing changes the very structure of the 
soil, and this is something no amount 
of natural and mineral fertilizer can re- 
store. With continued use, the soil loses 
its granular, porous, water-absorbing 
structure, and forms into lumps between 
which water runs off and is wasted. 
This water washes soil along with it into 
rivers and the sea. ‘The remaining soil, 
particularly in areas with insufficient 
rainfall, becomes powdery and can be 
blown away by the wind. Elsewhere it 
settles upon crops as dust storms and 
kills them. Further, dry winds can evapo- 
rate the water more rapidly from long- 
cultivated soil than from that which has 
retained its original structure. Thus, 


(Continued on page 29) 
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FOR PEACE AND FRIENDSHIP 


A® peace and friendship among na- 
tions possible? To any ordinary per- 
son of normal intelligence this question 
ought to sound strange, to say the least. 
If there can be friendship among indi- 
viduals, he reasons, if there can be friend- 
ly families and friendly groups of people, 
why then cannot nations live in friend- 
ship? 

People in capitalist countries who are 
subjected day in and day out to the bar- 
rage of propaganda for a new war which 
is being fomented by reactionary forces 
are getting alarmed. They remember that 
when the last gun salvoes were fired an- 
nouncing the defeat of fascism they were 
promised that swords would be recast 
into plows, that arsenals would be over- 
grown with grass. But munitions works 
are continuing to cast cannon and the 
rumble of guns being tested on firing 
ranges reaches their homes. That is why 
even though they may regard the ques- 
tion as somewhat absurd the anxious na- 
tions keep on asking it the world over: 
“Are peace and friendship among nations 
possible? Is it possible,” they ask, hor- 
rified, “that a new sanguinary war will 
start again?” 

Soviet people are calm, perhaps more 
calm than any other nation in the world. 
But even they—Soviet workers and peas- 
ants, writers, scientists—are keeping their 
ear close to the ground, carefully follow- 
ing events and, naturally, when we ask 
the above question we first of all examine 
relations between the Soviet Union and 
the United States from every aspect. 

The reasons for this are perfectly clear. 
There are several great powers in the 
world. But even among the mountain 
ranges there are those that tower above 
all others. The USSR and the United 
States are such two towering ranges which 
shape the destinies of mankind, two pow- 
erful industrial countries situated on op- 
posite sides of the globe. How absurd it 
is to think that these geographic con- 
trasts could give rise to the alleged con- 
trasting characters, as enemies of peace 
and civilization are trying to make us be- 
lieve! Similarly absurd is it to think that 
these two great peoples could not find a 
common language. No, it is not war that 
the peoples of the world wish, and this is 
true of Russians and Americans, French- 
men and Italians, Britishers and Poles, 
and all others. 
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by VSEVOLOD IVANOV 


Vsevolod Ivanov 


Peace among nations is possible, essen- 
tial and, what is most important, it is 
feasible. This is beyond dispute! 

We Soviet people can speak of this 
with full confidence. In the struggle 
against German fascism we have borne 
more sacrifices, endured greater losses 
than any other nation. We waged the 
struggle together with Americans, and if 
any American has forgotten that struggle 
he merely has to look through the news- 
papers and magazines for the years 1941- 
1945. From those sources he can learn 
also that today Russia is no longer the 
poor, ragged country of which he read 
in the works of Chekhov, Dostoyevsky 
and Leo Tolstoy. Having preserved the 
fine traits of her people Russia has cast 
aside poverty, ignorance and dependence 
—economic and political—on any other 
country. Russia has long since become 
a rich, highly cultured country with a 
mighty industry which can measure up to 





VSEVOLOD IVANOV, one of the outstanding 
Soviet novelists, is known especially for his 
"Armored Train 14-68" and his historical novel 
"Parkhomenko." The play “Armored Train 
14-68" was adapted from his novel by the 
Moscow Art Theater and has been a perma- 
nent feature in that theater's repertoire for 
many years. 


any technical assignment. More than 
that, our country, under the leadership 
of the Communist Party, has built a new 
Socialist society, the like of which the 
world has never seen; a society of equals, 
a society of enlightened people who cher- 
ish peace, labor, science and the arts. 

It goes without saying that the indus- 
trious Soviet people, ‘possessing all the 
political and economic rights for peaceful 
creative labor, do not and cannot think 
of expansion, conquest or enslavement of 
other peoples. This is so clear to us that 
it seems superfluous to set it down. But it 
is necessary to write about it because 
of the immense number of slanderers who 
have sprung up in foreign countries and 
are doing everything possible to present 
us as Genghiz-Khans, Attilas or other 
conquerors who thrive only on military 
victories and wars. 

No, it is not for war that we have 
built up our state. Wars have been im- 
posed on us, we have been subjected to 
repeated attacks, we have not been given 
the chance to engage in peaceful pursuits. 
The most striking cases are the interven- 
tion during the civil war, the attempt 
made by the Japanese to seize our Far 
Eastern territories and Hitler’s treacher- 
ous invasion. 

We Russians, like you, cherish the place 
where we were married, the parks where 
we rest and meet our friends after a day’s 
work, the fine buildings, the art galleries 
and concert halls where we enrich our 
spirit, railway stations and trains that 
carry us to health resorts, our homes and 
comforts, and, last but not least, our 
children—our future. 

Not for war are we restoring our cities, 
building new theaters, laying out parks. 
Not for war are our people displaying 
noble examples of concern and kindness 
to the common man. And this ‘is true 
not only of our own, Soviet man. We 
try to extend kindness and good will to 
all ordinary people, for we are well aware 
that they, like ourselves, do not wish war. 
The world is so closely interlinked today 
that we are certain that when Soviet 
people achieve a life of abundance and 
happiness, other people on earth will in- 
evitably seek to attain the same goal. 

Our efforts are directed not to wat 
and murder but to peace. The propa- 
ganda of the warmongers sounds strange 
and wild to me, as well as to any other 
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Soviet man. They claim that the Soviet 
Union is dreaming of conquering or de- 
stroying America because it has a dif- 
ferent system than ours, the capitalist sys- 
tem. Are there any people who sin- 
cerely believe that Soviet soldiers are pre- 
paring to kill your children, to destroy 
your homes and cultural centers; are 
there any honest Americans who do not 
realize that peace and friendship, the 
saving of millions of human lives, the 
preservation of cultural treasures and his- 
torical memorials are dearer to the Soviet 
people than anything else in the world? 
All honest people throughout the world 
must be convinced of the humaneness and 
justice of Soviet people. 

I wish to recall the words of Joseph 
Stalin, the man whom our entire country 
so deeply trusts, whose words and 
thoughts are at one with the words and 
thoughts of our whole people. Two and 
a half years ago, in conversation with 
Mr. Harold Stassen, J. V. Stalin, the great 
leader of our people, said: 

“The economic systems in Germany 
and the United States are identical, but 
nevertheless war broke out between them. 
The economic systems in the United 
States of America and the USSR are dif- 
ferent, but they have not fought one 
another and cooperated during the war. 
If two different systems could cooperate 
during the war, why then could they 
not cooperate in peacetime? Of course, 
it is understood that should there be a 
desire for cooperation, then coopera- 
tion is perfectly possible under different 
economic conditions. But should there be 
no desire for cooperation, then even un- 
der identical economic systems states and 
peoples may come to conflict.” Here you 
have a clear and precise solution to the 
problem—simply that the desire for co- 
operation must exist. 

When the world faced the deadly peril 
of German fascism Americans cooperated 
with us. The American people became 
friends with the Soviet people. And what 
is friendship? It is when you think kindly 
of your neighbor, when you believe that 
he will come to your aid in your hour of 
need. And the Russian people have not 
failed their friends. They have made 
enormous sacrifices, millions of their 
finest sons and daughters laid down their 
lives on the fields of battle, they fought 
to the end, and the freedom of mankind 
was saved. Is not this friendship in the 
true meaning of the word? 

But today, with the war over, there 
are people in America (there are not 
many of them, but they have the money 
and the power) who wish Americans to 
-orget everything the Soviet people have 
done for them. 

These people lay claim to world domi- 
nation, they wish to enslave all nations, 
big and small, and to dictate their will 
at conferences and conclaves where all 
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the peoples of the world are represented. 

For their selfish ends these peoples are 
fomenting enmity among the nations, 
whipping up war hysteria and intimidat- 
ing the world with the atom bomb. They 
distort and misrepresent everything. And 
when the hand of our people, stretched 
across oceans, mountains, and deserts, 
holds out to the American ‘people an 
olive branch of peace, they shout that it 
is the muzzle of a gun. 

But all honest people the world over 
know full well that the Soviet Union has 
always been an active opponent of preda- 
tory wars and aggression, that the Soviet 
Union at all stages of its history has up- 
held the cause of peace throughout the 
world. 

The policy of the Soviet Government 
is one of invariable and consistent exten- 
sion and consolidation of international 
cooperation. 

This policy has been pursued con- 
sistently by representatives of our peo- 
ple at various international conferences, 
sessions and congresses. The Soviet Gov- 
ernment, and hence the entire Soviet 
people, has proposed many times and is 
now proposing to examine and settle the 
question of friendly cooperation between 
the USSR and the United States. But 
due to the attitude of the ruling circles 
of the United States who do not wish 
to cooperate with us, more and more 
obstacles arise not only to the solution 
but even to the raising of this question. 


Is there any reason to think that these 
circles which strive to raise at all costs 
a barrier to friendly relations between 
the Soviet and American peoples will 
succeed? 

By no means! . 

The cause of stable and lasting peace 
cannot and must not perish! 

On May 13, 1948, Mr. Henry Wallace 
published his open letter to Joseph Stalin, 
proposing a platform which provided a 
basis for the promotion of friendship 
between our two great nations. Wallace 
was the spokesman for progressive Amer- 
ica which has not forgotten the horrors 
of the war of 1939-1945. 

Four days later Comrade Stalin re- 
plied to Mr. Wallace. It is only necessary 
to cite the concluding paragraph of this 
reply which once more reiterated the idea 
shared by the entire Soviet people which 
was expressed two-and-a-half years ago 
by Comrade Stalin during his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Stassen: 

“I do not know whether the Govern- 
ment of the USA approves of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s program as a basis for agreement 
between the USSR and the USA. As far 
as the Government of the USSR is con- 
cerned, it believes that Mr. Wallace’s pro- 
gram could serve as a good and fruitful 
basis for such agreement and for the de- 
velopment of international cooperation, 
because the Government of the USSR be- 


lieves that in spite of differences in eco 
nomic systems and ideologies the co-exist- 
ence of these systems and the peaceful 
settlement of differences between the 
USSR and the USA are not only possible 
but absolutely necessary in the interests of 
universal peace.” 

All honest and upright people who 
are yearning for peace and friendship ap- 
preciated the full import of this reply. 
Millions of ordinary people saw in it a 
hope of possible lasting peace and tran- 
quality, of peaceful cooperation among 
the nations. 

But peace is not in the interests of the 
instigators of a new war who are think- 
ing not of the welfare of the millions of 
ordinary people but of their capital invest- 
ments and profits. 

The entire subsequent policy of the rul- 
ing circles of the United States which are 
acting—one must say it outright—at the 
orders of big capital, resolved itself mere- 
ly to finding pretexts for rejecting the 
Soviet offer of friendship which might 
sound convincing to Americans. 

But we repeat once more, we—Ameri- 
cans and Russians, all peoples of the 
world—well remember the hard years of 
the Second World War when the Russian 
people, though bearing immense losses, 
solidly fought in defense of peace and 
progress. 

After fascist Germany was beaten, the 
Soviet Government, true to its duty as an 
ally of America, declared war on impe- 
rialist Japan. In those days loud praise 
for the Russians was voiced by Ameri- 
can statesmen, by General MacArthur, 
Admiral Nimitz and many others. 

Three years have passed since then and 
today the Russian people are slandered 
and vilified in every possible way, they 
are being accused of all sins under the 
sun. 

How is all this regarded by the Soviet 
people? 

One should think that future historians 
will speak with admiration of the re- 
straint and cool-headedness of the Soviet 
people and their Government who are 
calmly and confidently defending the 
cause of peace. The Soviet people are 
confident that truth will triumph. Tri- 
umph is assured to the staunch people 
who, inspired by noble ideas, are stead- 
fastly marching toward a great and ra- 
diant goal. This goal is free and happy 
labor, the welfare of all. The people 
are marching to this goal with open and 
pure hearts, they have no need to resort to 
lies, slander or hypocrisy. 

We Soviet people believe that there 
can and must be friendship among na- 
tions, the Soviet and American nations in- 
cluded. The American people are inter- 
ested in the preservation and strengthen- 
ing of peace no less than we are. 

Friendship will promote peace! Peace 
will promote friendship! 
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KOREA —The Two Zones 


by ANNA LOUISE STRONG 


i omen IS a striking difference today 
in the two zones in Korea, which is 
noticed by all peoples of the Far East. 

In the North, in the Soviet zone, the 
Red Army is withdrawing in the midst 
of tremendous popular demonstrations 
of the Korean people honoring troops 
which liberated them from Japan. Three 
hundred thousand Koreans turned out 
in Pyongyang, capital city, and hundreds 
of thousands in other cities, to bid fare- 
well and thank the Red Army troops. 

Meanwhile, in the South, American 
troops clearly intend to remain at the 
request of the local “government” which 
the Americans set up, but the Korean 
people show their displeasure by strikes 
and uprisings, including revolts of armed 
forces which are ruthlessly put down 
with the help of American troops. 

Few facts about Korea are allowed to 
reach the American people. Information 
from South Korea is heavily censored by 
MacArthur’s Tokyo headquarters, while 
facts from North Korea never appear 
at all. 

The most important present fact is 
that today two governments exist in 
Korea. The only government Americans 
are allowed to hear about is that of Syng- 
man Rhee in Seoul. Rhee is an aged re- 
actionary who spent his entire life outside 
of Korea, chiefly in America, and was 
brought back by American military 
plane. His government was confirmed 
last May by the “election” which most 
Korean political parties boycotted, leav- 
ing only Rhee’s ticket, while voters were 
dragooned by the police and forced to 
attend the polls under threat of losing 
their land and ration cards. This election 
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was held only in the American zone in 
South Korea because its forms and meth- 
ods—devised by America—were refused 
in the North. All observers state that 
police terror was widely used. 

In contrast was another election of 
which Americans heard little. It was 
held last August 25 in all parts of Korea. 
Preparations were made by two con- 
ferences, representing scores of political 
parties and public organizations from 
both North and South zones of the 
country—all parties dedicated to unity 
of the Korean nation. 

In the Northern Zone the election 
took place peacefully and with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm. Many people went to 
the polls in the middle of the night in 


. order to be first to greet the dawn of a 


new morning at elections whose results 
should unify Korea, free for the first 
time in forty years. Over 99 per cent of 
the electorate turned out. In many places 
voting finished long before noon. 

In the Southern Zone, Americans de- 
clared these elections illegal, but none- 
theless they were held under harsh con- 
ditions of police terror. Unable to hold 
them openly, they were held partly by 
house to house canvass, partly by meet- 
ings in villages, and partly by under- 
ground meetings of trade unions and 
other public organizations. According 
to a statement made by Syngman Rhee 
himself to correspondents on September 
2, many thousands of people were ar- 
rested for participating in these “illegal” 
elections. Because of police terror, these 
elections in South Korea were held in 
two stages. First, 1,080 delegates were 
elected by popular vote by various meth- 
ods; then these delegates held a special 
congress in the city of Kaishu to select 
360 deputies to represent South Korea 
in a joint Assembly of the entire coun- 
try. That there were desperate efforts by 
the American military to stop this elec- 
tion is shown by the fact that of 1,080 


Kim Pen-te, a peasant of North Korea, is one 
of the best students in a school operated by 
the authorities for illiterate adults. 


elected delegates, 78 were unable to 
reach Kaishu because 42 were jailed and 
quite a number killed. 

Despite all repressions, Koreans esti- 
mate that 77.5 per cent of the electorate 
of South Korea took part in choosing 
these deputies. 

The “Supreme National Assembly” 
met September 2 in Pyongyang, consist- 
ing of 572 deputies, of which 360 were 
from South Korea and 212 from North 
Korea, thus representing in proper pro- 
portion the population of the entire coun- 
try. In contrast to Syngman Rhee’s As- 
sembly, which contains a handpicked 
group of landlords, capitalists and for- 
mer Japanese puppets, the “Supreme 
National Assembly” meeting in Pyong- 
yang contained a normal cross section 
of the population: 194 peasants, 120 
workers, 152 white collar workers, 29 
employers, etc. 

This “Supreme National Assembly” 
adopted a Constitution for the entire 
country, elected a presidium for con- 
tinuous administrative work and _ re- 
quested both America and the Soviet 
Union to withdraw their troops. The 
Soviet Union complied and began with- 
drawal, to be completed by January 1, 
1949; and also exchanged ambassadors 
with the new Korean government. Amer- 
ica, however, evidently intends to keep 
troops in Korea indefinitely to support 
Syngman Rhee who asks them to re- 
main, since he could not otherwise keep 
power. 

This is the reason why the Red Army, 
withdrawing, wins plaudits of the great 
masses of Korean people while the Amer- 

(Continued on page 25) 





MOLOTOV'S 
ANNIVERSARY 
ADDRESS 


A Summary 


| ke his address to the Moscow 
Soviet on November sixth on the oc- 
casion of the thirty-first anniversary of the 
Socialist Revolution, Foreign Minister 
Molotov stressed above all the great vic- 
tories in peaceful construction in this 
third and decisive year of the post-war 
Five-Year Plan. 

Looking back over the heroic struggles 

of the Soviet people, Molotov declared 
that while for almost three decades the 
Soviet Union was the world’s only social- 
ist country, such European countries as 
Poland, Romania, Czechoslovakia, Bul- 
garia, Hungary, Albania and Yugoslavia 
had taken the path of socialism since the 
end of World War II, and the movement 
for national liberation was making giant 
strides in the dependent and colonial 
countries. 
The new upsurge of creative ac- 
tivity of the Soviet people since the war, 
said Molotov, was guided by these di- 
recting principles outlined by Stalin: 


The Zaporozhstal Plant, also de- 
stroyed by the Nazis, now produces 
sheet metal for automobile bodies. 


During the war the front 
line passed through the 
shops of the Stalingrad 
Tractor Plant. Today, 
five years after the 
great victory at Stalin- 
grad, the tractor plant 
is working at full capac- 
ity, completely restored. 


Having terminated the war with victory 
over its enemies, the Soviet Union has en- 
tered a new peaceful period in its economic 
development. At the present time the Soviet 
people are confronted with the task of ad- 
vancing further ahead to a new economic 
upsurge after having consolidated the posi- 
tions gained. We cannot limit ourselves to 
consolidating these positions for that would 
lead to stagnation. We must advance further 
ahead in order to create the conditions for 
a new, powerful upsurge in the national 
economy. In the shortest possible time we 
must heal the wounds inflicted on our country 
by the enemy and restore the pre-war level 
of development of the national economy in 
order considerably to surpass this level in the 
nearest future, raise the material wellbeing 
of the people and still further strengthen the 
military and economic might of the Soviet 
state. 


Describing Five-Year Plan progress, 
Molotov stated that while its first year’s 
goals were not quite attained due to the 
difficulties of reconversion of industry 
from war to peace footing and the 
drought and crop failure of 1946, the 
following year saw advances along the 
whole economic front and an over-fulfill- 
ment of the program, so that taking the 
two years together, the program was com- 
pletely achieved. By the end of 1947 in- 
dustrial output reached the pre-war, 1940 
level. 

The initiative of the Leningrad work- 
ers, in starting a movement to complete 
the Five-Year Plan in four years, evoked 
wide response. As a result, the first nine 
months of 1948 showed an increase of 
27 per cent in industrial output over the 
corresponding period of the year before, 








and a level of output 17 per cent higher 
than that of 1940. This industrial growth 
has been accompanied by improvement 
in material prosperity of the working 
class whose aggregate payroll was now 
double that of 1940. 

Simultaneously, the program for im- 
proving the living conditions of the work- 
ing people is being effectively realized 
and the building of houses, schools, hos- 
pitals, rest homes and cultural institu- 
tions is proceeding on a broad scale. 
Molotov noted that special efforts were 
being made to accelerate the progress of 
some of the more backward branches of 
industry where the aftermath of wartime 
destruction was most sharply felt. 

Pointing to postwar difficulties in the 
capitalist countries of Europe, Molotov 
noted that whereas in the Soviet Union 
industrial progress was based completely 
on their own internal resources, in those 
countries economic recovery was pre- 
sumed to depend solely on the expectation 
of receiving credits from the United 
States. He continued: 


However, the American dollars which 
flowed this year into the pockets of the 
European capitalists under the United States 
credit plan did not produce any real revival 
of industry in the countries of capitalist 
Europe. And they cannot produce that re- 
vival since the American credits are not being 
given in order to restore and expand the 
industries of the European countries which 
compete with the United States, but in order 
to provide a broader market for American 
goods in Europe and to place these countries 
in economic and political dependence on the 
capitalist monopolies which dominate the 
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The Kalinin Mine, in Gorlovka, is restored and operating. 


United States and their aggressive plans, in 
disregard of the interests of the European 
peoples themselves. 


On agricultural progress, 
Molotov reported that despite the fact 
that the crop area is still below the pre- 
war level and that heavy losses in trac- 
tors and agricultural machinery had not 
yet been repaired, the crop yield this 
year exceeded that of 1940, due to more 
efficient use of available machinery and 
better organization of collective farm 
labor. Competition between districts, re- 








gions and republics had resulted in an 
appreciable increase in grain deliveries to 
the government, insuring current supplies 
to the population and government stocks 
for the future. 

Further progress in production of 
cereals, cotton, sugar beets and other 
crops as well as creating a fodder base for 
advancement of animal husbandry, was 
being assured by large scale assistance to 
collective and state farms in improving 
farming methods, supplying chemical 
fertilizers and all types of essential ma- 
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A view of the third coke battery at Azovstal, in Mariupol. 


chinery, as well as through new measures 
to combat idlers and disorganizers of 
collective farm labor. Last year’s decision 
to award decorations for outstanding 
achievements in agriculture had provided 
a powerful stimulus, and many thousands 
of farm workers had received Orders and 
medals. 

The vast government plan (see page 
10) for the planting of shelter belts, de- 
velopment of scientific crop rotation and 
building of ponds and reservoirs in the 
steppe and forest-steppe areas of the 
European part of the Soviet Union would 
eliminate crop failures and result in a 
tremendous increase in the yields of agri- 


Rebuilt houses (below) for collective farmers of Rostov Re- 
gion. Stalino (bottom), where all houses have been restored. 
Only one large building remained intact when the Nazis left. 




















Combines of the "Industrialny" State Farm, Saratov Region. 


culture and also of live-stock-breeding. 
The state economic apparatus, accord- 
ing to Molotov, is engaged in the compli- 
cated and vital task of coordinating and 
expediting the development of all 
branches of industry, transport and other 
branches of the national economy. Special 
emphasis is being placed on fulfillment 
of the plan not only in quantity, but in 
quality and varieties of assortment; in 
organization of the supply of materials; 
in introduction of a greater degree of 
mechanization and up-to-date technical 
methods; and in effecting the greatest 
possible economies in their use. 
Economic progress had been greatly 


Denis Lysenko, selectionist and father of the eminent Soviet biologist, Trofim Lysenko, with 
workers on an experimental plot of the Academy of Agriculture. They have grown a new, high- 
yield, "seven ear" wheat, which yields four tons per acre. Collective farmers are now trying it. 


E. |. Fedunenko, a 
brigade leader, 
checks her team's 
harvest. They ob- 
tained over two tons 
of winter wheat per 
acre on an area of 
112 acres. 
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advanced by the currency reform intro- 
duced at the end of last year, coupled 
with the abolition of the ration system 
and the establishment of reduced and 
uniform state prices for manufactured 
goods and food. These measures had 
doubled the purchasing power of the 
ruble and this, together with the growth 
of money wages, had more than doubled 
the real wages of the workers in the past 
year, and considerably raised living stand- 
ards. 

This also created the necessity for ex- 
panding production of consumers’ goods 
to the utmost and improving the services 
of the state and cooperative trading or- 
ganizations. 

Through the initiative of the workers 
themselves a great movement is under 
way for socialist competition: in making 
all enterprises self-supporting and ac- 
cumulating reserves in excess of the plan. 
This had resulted in the first nine months 
of the year in economies of 4,000,000,000 
rubles over and above plan requirements, 
and by the end of the year it was expected 
that economies 50 per cent above the plan 
will be achieved. The extent of this 
socialist competition, said Molotov, indi- 
cates that “the entire Soviet people has 
become a closely knit family of working 
people regardless of national or religious 
distinction.” 

While reporting on postwar advances, 
Molotov was also careful to remind his 


hearers of warnings by Lenin and Stalin 
against becoming “‘swell-headed” or con- 
tent with what had been achieved. He 
noted Stalin’s constant insistence on the 
necessity of criticism and self-criticism 
on the part of all Soviet leaders and 
workers without exception. 


In the cultural field Molotov 
noted that there are now 730,000 uni- 
versity students and in addition 270,000 
university correspondence course  stu- 
dents, and 34,000,000 elementary, high 
and secondary technical students, while 
the Soviet press and cultural organiza- 
tions carry on an immense amount of 
scientific education among the masses, 
and literature, cinema and other arts 
are being constantly enriched. 

“True art appeals to the people,” de- 
clared Molotov, “and leaves deep traces 
in their minds. Hence the great impor- 
tance of the present flowering of the 
Soviet arts for the development of what 
has been accomplished in the Commu- 
nist educatioa of the Soviet people.” 

Commenting on the importance of re- 
cent discussions in scientific circles on 
questions of biology, Molotov said: 


The discussion on the theory of heredity 
raised profound and fundamental questions 
relating to the struggle of genuine science 
founded on the principles of materialism 
against reactionary idealistic survivals in 
science such as the Weissman doctrine of the 
immutability of heridity, which denies that 


acquired characteristics can be transmitted to 
offspring. This discussion stressed the cre- 
ative significance of materialist principles for 
all branches of science and this should ac- 
celerate the progress of scientific theory in 
our country. 

Noting also the practical importance 
of the discussions for the advancement 
of Soviet agriculture, Molotov said it 
was no accident that the struggle was 
led by Academician Lysenko whose ser- 
vices in this field are well known, and 
that the keynote of the discussion was 
Michurin’s famous motto: “We cannot 
await favors from nature, we must wrest 
them from her.” 

Recalling that only yesterday the So- 
viet Union’s enemies had hoped to con- 
vert vast areas of the country into a 
“desert zone,” demolishing and destroy- 
ing everything in their path, Molotov 
said that not yet were all the wounds 
of the war healed, not yet were all the 
ruined cities restored, not yet were 
enough buildings and houses rebuilt to 
meet their needs. But he spoke with 
optimism and confidence of the progress 
that had been made and would be made 
in their country, where “the family of 
Soviet nations is cemented by friendship 
and common effort for the benefit of our 
native land, displaying examples un- 
paralleled in history of cooperation and 
fraternity among the peoples . . .” 


Turning to foreign relations 
and the struggle for peace, Molotov 
quoted the statement by Stalin in 1944: 
To win the war against Germany means 
consummating a great historical cause. But 
winning the war does not yet mean insuring 
the peoples a durable peace’ and reliable 
security in the future. The task is not only 

to win the war, but also to prevent the out- 
break of fresh aggression and another war, if 
not forever, then at least for a long time... 

It was to assist in the effective realiza- 
tion of these aims, declared Molotov, that 
the Soviet Union, while the war was still 
on, had taken such an active part in de- 
veloping the agreements that led to the 
establishment of the United Nations, and 
in the Yalta and Potsdam agreements 
which defined the general line of the 
postwar settlement for Germany. He 
stressed that these agreements, together 
with the Cairo declaration, should serve 
as the basis for peace settlement in the 
Far East as well. 

The USSR, he said, has invariably in- 
sisted on the sacred fulfillment of these 
agreements, sealed with the blood of the 
Soviet people. And these obligations had 
not remained on paper only. The United 
Nations is a functioning organization, 
despite attempts to distort its purposes, 
and five peace treaties have been con- 
cluded—with Italy, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Hungary and Finland. On the other 
hand, the peace treaties with Germany 
and Japan are not making headway. 
Molotov referred to the fact that in the 
American, British and French occupa- 


‘tion zones of Germany, which had been 


removed from quadripartite control in 
contravention of wartime agreements, 
people prominent under the fascist re- 
gime were being restored to positions in 
industry and administration, while dem- 
ocratic organizations were being deprived 
of the opportunity to function normally. 
Molotov continued: 


Naturally the Soviet Union is insisting 
that the work of framing the peace treaties 
for Germany and Japan be expedited in 
conformity with what was envisaged in 
Allied agreements. This means that it must 
be the purpose in framing these peace trea- 
ties to prevent the resurgence of Germany 
and Japan as aggressive powers, and conse- 
quently they must help to promote the de- 
militarization and democratic reconstruction 
of these countries. In conformity with this, 
the Soviet Government insists on the com- 
plete disarming of Germany and on the im- 
plementation of the well-known plan of in- 
ternational control of the industrial region of 
the Ruhr as the principle base of Germany’s 
war industry. In conformity with this, too, 
the Soviet Government insists that war in- 
dustry be completely banned in Japan and 
that proper international control be estab- 
lished to prevent the restoration of war in- 
dustry in that country. But at the same time, 
the Soviet Government considers that peace 
industry must not be stifled either in Ger- 
many or Japan. Both the German and the 
Japanese peoples must be given the oppor- 
tunity to secure everything their own indus- 
tries serving peace needs can provide... . 
Only those who want endlessly to protract 
the occupation of Germany and Japan, disre- 
garding the legitimate interests of the peo- 
ples, can evade fulfilling the aforesaid inter- 
national agreements. 


The struggle for peace, and 
against the new forces of aggression, 
against propaganda for a new war and 
the instigators of a new war, hold a cen- ° 
tral place in Soviet foreign policy. And 
it was for this reason that in 1946 the 
Soviet Union submitted to the UN its 
proposal for armament reduction and 
prohibition of atomic weapons, which, 
despite some resistance, was in the main 
accepted. In 1947, the Soviet Union of- 
fered to the General Assembly a resolu- 
tion against war propaganda and insti- 
gators of a new war. While “thoroughly 
washed and_ scrubbed,” according to 
Molotoy, the resolution in its final form 
nevertheless is of positive value. At the 
present General Assembly session, the 
USSR offered its resolution for a one- 
third reduction within one year of all 
existing armed forces of the United 
States, Great Britain, the Soviet Union, 
France and China, and the prohibition 
of atomic weapons as designed only for 
aggression. The proposal provided for 
an international control body within the 
framework of the Security Council to 
supervise the carrying into effect of these 
measures, to which full official data on 
armaments and armed forces would be 
submitted by the five powers. 
Describing the resistance of the great 
powers to these proposals, Molotov 
(Contiued on page 26) 
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Political Democracy 
In the British 
Colonial Empire 


by HENRY H. COLLINS, JR. 


HE ADMINISTRATION of Bri- 

tain’s East African Trust Territory 
of Tanganyika has been the target of re- 
cent Soviet attacks in the Trusteeship 
Council of the UN; and a Council report 
adopted in August, 1948 noted in criti- 
cism that no electoral system existed in 
the territory, or was contemplated, and 
that the present tribal structure was an 
“obstacle” to the advancement of the na- 
tives. The vigor of the Soviet attack and 
the increasing worldwide interest in po- 
litical conditions in dependent areas make 
timely a statistical survey of colonial 
democracy. This article will attempt such 
for the British possessions where repre- 
sentative government is further advanced 
than it is in the colonies of any other 
colonial power, save, possibly, France. 

The Soviet Union and India in 1947 
had offered a resolution in the General 
Assembly of the UN to have the colonial 
powers submit for each of their colonies 
yearly political data in addition to the 
reports on health and education they are 
required to submit by the Charter. But 
due to United Kingdom objections the 
resolution was finally watered down till 
it merely noted that the voluntary sub- 
mission of such information was in con- 
formity with the spirit of the Charter 
and should be encouraged. The vote in 
the Assembly on November 3, 1947, was 
44 to 2 in favor of this proposal. Yet 
Belgium and Britain voted against even 
this version. Not unexpected, therefore, 
was the Colonial Office announcement on 
August 28, 1948, that Britain would not 
transmit to the United Nations data on 
political or constitutional matters in her 
colonial empire. (NB. The U.S. does.) 
Such data, nevertheless, are available from 
various official British sources which have 
‘urnished the basis for this study. 

The paragraphs that follow, however, 
deal only with political democracy. Space 
does not permit a discussion of economic 
democracy and industrial development, 
nor of health, education or literacy. No 
one disputes the fact that these are of 
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vital importance and that a literate and 
educated electorate will greatly aid an 
effective political democracy. But they are 
not necessarily a prerequisite to it. If 
political democracy is to wait on educa- 
tion, it may wait a long time, as it often 
has in the past. 

England is the Mother of Parliaments, 
and Britain is still the greatest colonial 
power on earth. The British have always 
claimed to be leading the “silent, sullen 
peoples” of Kipling’s poem “(Ah, slow- 
ly) towards the light” of self-government. 


‘ This discussion will inquire, therefore, 


into the successes achieved in nearing 
this goal. 

The rate of progress has not always 
been rapid. After 300 years of the British 
Raj, India was finally given dominion 
status in 1947; and Burma, this January, 
was given her independence after a cen- 
tury of English rule. But when in a 
protectorate such as Northern Rhodesia, 


the English, -after fifty-nine years of sup- 
porting the White Man’s Burden, have 
brought political democracy, i.e. the vote, 
to less than half of one per cent of the 
people, some observers have been tempted 
to ask whether the rate of enlightenment 
might not be somewhat accelerated. 
Otherwise at the present rate, they say, 
it would be 2097 A.D. before Northern 
Rhodesia would reach the 1946 level 
of Mississippi. 

On the other hand, in some possessions, 
such as Jamaica, substantial advances in 
political democracy have recently been 
made. This colony since 1944 has had no 
property, literacy or educational barriers 
to the franchise. And public participation 
in elections is five times what it is in the 
Southern U.S. In parts of the Empire, 
moreover, conditions are sometimes bet- 
ter than in adjacent dominions. The Brit- 
ish Government, for instance, exercises a 
restraining influence on the Union of 
South Africa, perhaps the world’s most 
race-prejudiced state. Depressed as is the 
position of native Africans in the British 
Crown’s High Commission Territories 
of Basutoland, Swaziland and the Be- 
chuanzland Protectorate, it is generally 
regarded as far better than it would be 
were these areas surrendered to South 
Africa. 

However, now that India is free and 
England has a Labor Government there 
is a tendency to feel that the political 
backwardness of the British colonies has 
largely disappeared. Today many seem to 
believe that England’s 

“new-caught, sullen peoples, 
Half-devil and half-child” 
of 1900 have been largely converted into 
agronomists, civil servants and voters. 
But the facts hardly support such a view- 
point. 

The Colonial Empire (which is quite 
distinct from the Dominions) still con- 
sists of a variegated array of some 46 
dependencies, protectorates, protected 
states, crown colonies, and trust territo- 
ries. Sometimes it seems as if these were 
best known to philatelists. They stretch 
from South Georgia in the breath of the 
Antarctic to Brunei near the Line, and 
from Bermuda around the world and 





GROUP I.—FULLY ELECTED LOWER HOUSE 


Year Woman _o or Tax 


Possession 

NNER ei ccsetesttaricss 279,187 1814 
A 1,314,000 1655 
BA@RAMAS  cccccccscs..... 68,846 1629 
BIE NRGO cicisccseciccacs 192,841 1605 
BGPIRUGA ccccccseccccsece 34,965 1609 


Total 6 possessions 3,674,369—5% of total pop. of 
Colonial Empire 





* Unavailable. 


** All official; most census of 1946; none before 1941. 


1 Responsible government. 


% Pop. 
Property Voting 
Date Last Total in Contested 


Population* * Acquired Suffrage Requirement Election Eligible Districts 


Yes No  Oct., 1947 * * 
Yes No 12-14-44 663,069 30 
No Yes July, 1942 12,611 182 
Yes Yes 11-18-46 20,073 8 
Yes Yes 6-2-48 * * 
Yes Yes 9-15-48 47,8403 2 





Aver. 22.1% of pop. 
eligible to vote 


2 Per cent populatien eligible. 
3 Only 258 of which are Africans. 




























































GROUP II.—LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL WITH SOME ELECTED MEMBERS 
Property, 


ean 
—_ Tax or Income Pe 
No Yes 1945 
Yes Yes 6-4-46 
Yes Yes 11-24-47 
Yes ° 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
* 


Members Elected 
Number Per cent 


14 of 22 64 
18 of 301 60 
14 of 25 
19 of 35 
9 of 19 
6 of 13 
10 of 228 
83 of 18 
22 of 50 
17 of 42 
6 of 19 
3 of 12 
6 of 32 No 
3 of 21 No 
lof 11 - 
4 of 49 No 


Year 
Acquired 
1900 
1821 
1814 
1810 
1797 
1638 
1889 
1625 
1722-1803 
1895 
1824 
1810 
1874 
1788 
1618 
1886 


Total 
Eligible 
10,000 

* 


Population * * 
42,000 
4,000,000 
375,819 


Gold Coast 

British Guiana 
Mauritius 

Trinidad & Tobago.. 
British Honduras .... 
Northern Rhodesia.. 
Leeward Islands ..... 
Windward Islands+.. 


59,193 
219,378 
259,512 

1,772 
6,527 
7,9209 

10,2645 

* 


7-1-46 

6-11-48 

9-29-44 

7-29-46 

1946-47 
of 


Singapore 
Seychelles Islands .. 
Fiji Islands 

Sierra Leone? 


3-20-48 100,000 
* * 
9-20-47 
1-25-45 
11-4-47 
2-14-47 


9,331 
5,833 
10,000 


Nigeria 5,825 





Average 2.4% of pop. 


Total 16 possessions..37,726,833—53% of total population of Colonial Empire— 








* Unavailable. 


*®* All official; most census of 1946; none before 1941. 


1 Of these 13 elected indirectly. 
2 Per cent population eligible. 
3 All elected indirectly. 


4 Four separate colonies and administrations: Dominica, Grenada, St. Lucia 


and St. Vincent. 
5 Excluding Grenada. * 
6 Unweighted and excluding Grenada. * 


Gligible to vote 


7 Constitution being revised. 


8 A_new constitution going into effect December, 1948 or January, 1949 


will increase the elected members to 14 of 23, or 61 per cent. 
9 For Island Councils of the Constituent Presidencies. 


tion involv 


10 Per cent — — on an all-Nigerian basis. On basis of popula- 
in areas holding elections, 2.8. 
11 Not all eligibles vote; e.g., 


in Gambia’s single constituency though 10,000 


were eligible only 3,201 oad. 





back again to the Bahamas. In size they 
range from the Pacific’s tiny Pitcairn 
Island with a population of 177 to Ni- 
geria in West Africa with 23,000,000 
people, more populous than half the 
states of Europe. Some 70,000,000 people 
live in what still is in fact largely a politi- 
cal vacuum. 

Despite the recent loss of Burma, 
Transjordan and Palestine, and the grant- 
ing of apparent dominion status to Cey- 
lon, Britain shows no sign of loosening 
her hold on the rest of her colonial world. 
Indeed, she is to some extent consolidat- 
ing it further. For example, Sarawak was 
taken over from the White Rajah, Sir 
Charles Vyner Brooke, in 1946, as was 
North Borneo from the British North 
Borneo Company. These two formerly 
“protected states” have now been ab- 
sorbed into the more intimate community 
of the Empire; and not without consid- 
erable popular objection, at least in the 
case of Sarawak. In addition, imperial 
troops still occupy, temporarily at least, 
the 879,112 square miles of Italy’s former 
colonies of Cyrenaica, Tripoli, Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland, and Britain may 
become a trustee for part of them when 
settlement is finally made. 

One good way of judging political 
democracy is to note how many people, 
proportionately, vote. That is, what per 
cent of the total population is eligible to 
vote, and what per cent does vote. Not, 
what per cent of eligibles vote, because 
that does not take into consideration dis- 
franchisement on account of race, sex, 
poverty, tax delinquency, illiteracy, lack 
of education or registration difficulties. 
The simplest general guide tq political 
democracy is the straight, across-the- 
board formula: how many people per 


20 


hundred vote? Is it two as in Mississippi; 
or is it 52 as in the United Kingdom? 
The British House of Commons thought 
such figures of importance as far back 
as 1938 when it ordered the printing by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office of “Brit- 
ish Colonies, Protectorates, etc. (Local 
Legislatures),” a pamphlet that has been 
of much service in the preparation of this 
article (which, however, utilizes figures 
for the latest available year subsequent to 
1938). 

In the relatively more advanced British 
Colonies the per cent of the population 
eligible to vote varies from 2.3 per cent 
in Singapore to 50 per cent in the 
case of Jamaica. The per cent of the 
total population actually voting goes up 
to 25 per cent in Trinidad (Jamaica 29 
per cent) and down to 2 per cent in 
Southern Rhodesia. But in half the Brit- 
ish possessions no one votes at all. 

This mixed pattern is a reflection of the 
path the average colony traditionally has 
had to follow in proceeding along the 
road to dominion status or independence. 
First it is ruled by a military governor 
or high commissioner, as in British So- 
maliland or the Bechuanaland Protecto- 
rate today. There no representative gov- 
ernment exists at all. The governor rules 
alone, checked only by the Crown. Nine 
dependencies totaling some 3,700,000 peo- 
ple are still such political embryos. 

In the next stage the Governor appoints 
an advisory council to help him legislate. 
Later a legislative council is created nom- 
inated by the Governor and consisting 
of Government officials. The next de- 
velopment is the introduction of some 
unofficial, i.e. non-government, members 
into the Council. These are local citizens 
of standing, perhaps a banker, a major 


planter or industrialist, or a prominent 
merchant. Tanganyika, taken from the 
Germans in 1918, and the Nyasaland 
Protectorate, taken from the natives in 
1889, are still in this stage. But there is 
no representative government. The peo- 
ple do not elect anyone to these councils. 
Fifteen dependencies with a population 
of more than 26,400,000 still have only 
nominated Councils. 

A point is next reached when elections 
are provided for some of the unofficial 
members. An example is Nigeria on the 
West Coast of Africa, where under the 
new 1947 Constitution the Council con- 
sists of twenty official and twenty-five 
unofficial nominated members, and four 
unofficial elected members. 

In a further step upward, the unofficial 
members, nominated and elected together, 
will form a majority of the Council. For 
example, in Trinidad in the West Indies 
the Legislative Council since 1946 has 
had four official and six unofficial nomi- 
nated members and nine unofficial elected 
members. But the elected members are 
still in a minority. Thus, though Trinidad 
has one of the broadest franchises in the 
Empire, the voters only vote for 47 per 
cent of the Council. 

An additional step occurs when the 
Council is granted a majority of elected 
members, as in British Guiana. (A special 
case is the Gold Coast, which perhaps 
belongs at an earlier stage. Here also a 
majority of Council members are elected, 
but the elections are indirect, sometimes 
by two or three stages. Hence, the people 
themselves have little control over the 
legislators.) 

In the final stages the entire Lower 
House (i.e. Legislative Council) is elect- 
ed, first by a narrow franchise as in 
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Southern Rhodesia, finally by a broad 
franchise as in Jamaica. 

This is the stairway up which the 
people in the British Colonies climb to- 
ward self-government. As the accom- 
panying table shows, most still have some 
distance to go. Since 1945, the Labor 
Government has authorized new consti- 
tutions for many colonies. These have 
broadened the basis for representative 
government. But the tendency has been 
to stress the importance of increasing the 
proportion of unofficial members on the 
legislative council more than to empha- 
size increasing the number of elected 
members and the widening of the fran- 
chise. Some students feel that this means 
shifting of control from the Crown to 
sominant local economic interests rather 
than to the people as a whole. 

Nevertheless, by and large, the Crown, 
that is the Governors appointed from 
London, still rules the Empire. Some- 
times, as in much of West Africa, it does 
so indirectly through local hereditary 
chiefs and emirs. Progress has been made 
in some of these possessions in introduc- 
ing more natives into legislative and 
provincial councils. They are usually 
chieftains nominated by the Governor, 
or indirectly elected by lower councils of 
chieftains. This is called Indirect Rule. 
It has the advantage for Britain of veil- 
ing such economic exploitation as may 
exist by having the native chieftains held 
responsible for it. For the natives it has 
the presumed advantage of tending to 
preserve native social and cultural pat- 
terns. But it does not bring much politi- 
cal democracy to the bulk of the people. 
Indeed frequently perhaps, as the UN 
report cited above says, tribal structures 
may be an “obstacle” to native advance- 
ment. 

British colonies can be roughly divided 
into the three groups of the adjacent 
tables, where they are listed from the 
top down in order of apparent decreasing 
democracy. This shows in brief that more 
than half the Empire by population has 
a restricted franchise for a part only of 
the legislature; and that more than 40 
per cent of the Empire by population has 
no popular representation at all. 

Group I represents those possessions 
that have made the greatest progress 
toward self-government. 

In Group II are included the bulk of 
the British Colonies in population. Elected 
members of the Legislative Council range 
‘rom 4 out of 49 in Nigeria to 14 out of 
25 in British Guiana. Overall eligibility 
to vote for elected members varies from 

025 per cent of the people in Nigeria to 
50 per cent in the Indian Ocean island of 
Mauritius. The suffrage requirements of 
all these possessions except Trinidad still 
contain various restrictive clauses. Not 
too untypical perhaps are those of British 
Honduras where a voter must be a 


British subject 21 or over and, in addi- 
tion: 

(a) have an income of $300 a year; or 

(b) own land with an equity of $500; 

or 

(c) rent property for at least $96 a 

year; and 
when registering, be able to write his or 
her name and the date. 

In both Southern and Northern Rho- 
desia practically no native Africans are 
permitted to vote, yet they constitute 
more than 95 per cent of the population. 
In Kenya, the former British East Africa, 
as Towards Self-Government in the Brit- 
ish Colonies, official publication of the 
British Information Services, says: “the 
problem is complicated by the existence 


of a white settler community. . . . Here . 


self-government must strike a balance 
between the white settler, the Indian set- 
tler, and the different African communi- 
ties.” This “balance” apparently has been 
struck by giving the 32,000 whites, who 
compose less than 1 per cent of the popu- 
lation, 76 per cent of the seats on the 
Legislative Council. 

It will also be noted in Group II that: 

a. The largest colony, Nigeria, has 
the smallest per cent of elected members 
(8) and the lowest popular participation 
(.026 per cent) in elections. 

b. Of the thirteen colonies for which 
last election figures are available, which 
have a combined population of 29,618,- 
982, only 2.4 per cent were eligible to 
vote, or 705,555. This is fewer voters than 
contested -the 1946 election for two 
Illinois Congressmen. 

c. In ten of the fourteen colonies for 
which data are available, property, tax or 
income requirements for the franchise 
still exist. On the other hand ten of 
fourteen do permit women to vote. 

d. In two of the colonies, British Hon- 
duras and the Leeward Islands, that 
Britain has held longest, i.e. for more 
than 300 years, less than half the Council 
members are as yet elected, and for these 
on the average only 6 per cent of the 
population may vote, even indirectly. 

In Group III, which accounts for the 
greatest number of possessions and 42 per 
cent of the population, we may notice 
British Somaliland which adjoins Kenya 
on the Northeast. Annexed as a protecto- 
rate in 1884, no steps toward self-govern- 
ment have been taken in the sixty-four 
years since. The Military Governor is 
the sole executive and legislative author- 
ity, as he has been from the beginning. 
The Sudan, it is reported, may soon pass 
into Group II. But at the present writing, 
after 49 years of British administration, 
the only voting provided is for a few 
municipal councils. High age and prop- 
erty requirements narrowly restrict the 
suffrage. Under this system only one-fifth 
of 1 per cent of the Sudanese have ever 
cast a ballot. 


GROUP III. 


NO POPULARLY ELECTED 
REPRESENTATIVES 


a. Nominated Legislative Council! 


Year 
Population® Acquired 


ener ieee ee 4,729,515 1874 
to 

1909 
SERBIA OMOEA dcncicccxdccaneacads 490,505 1888 
TIE: ssecressnectternens 4,011,795 1890 
Nee 21,372 1704 
| 2,181,765 1889 
Tanganyika? .............. 5,499,681 1918 
BEMIS. iisicisccctiatanti 250,000 1890 
BE sinieninnnnnn 686,309 1839 
pe 1,600,000 1841 
Falkland Islands........ 2,804 1833 
SOREN saciincetiaiaascaadaacaie 6,590,996 1899 
1 270,233 1881 
ERROR  easiacaciciercccataiiace 30,135 1888 
British Solomon Isls. 94,000 1893 
SSG RIGID, i ccacdissinrsvsce 5,101 1659 


b. Rule by Governor or High 
Commissioner Alone 


British Somaliland.... 740,000 1884 


5 re 449,490 1878 
Gilbert & Ellice Isls... 33,416 1877 
Basutoland ...ccccecesesee 660,650 1868 
Bechuanaland Prot... 284,129 1885 
SSAA nc ccccccacetacees 186,880 1902 


British Cameroons2.. 925,800 1916 
British Togoland?...... 391,473 1914 
New Hebrides? ......... 42,129 1902 

Total—24 possessions. 30,178,178 pop- 
ulation, 42% of total Colonial Empire. 

Grand Total—46 possessions. 71,579,- 
380, total population of colonial Em- 
pire. Average 2.3 per cent of total pop- 
ulation eligible to vote. 





* All official; most census of 1946; none before 
1941, except Basutoland 1936, British Togoland 
1940, Uganda, N. Borneo and Brunei 1931. 

1 First 3 with unofficial majority; last 4 with 
Executive or Advisory Council only. 

2 Trust territory. 

3 Legally a condominium with Egypt. 

4 Condominium with France. 





Of the forty-one colonies of all groups 
for which data are available, with a com- 
bined population of 63,157,412, only 2.3 
per cent are eligible to vote, or 1,449,148. 
This is fewer voters than debated the 
1946 election for Senator from Massachu- 
setts. Yet Massachusetts had a 1940 popu- 
lation of less than 4,400,000. 

Hence, in spite of some commendable 
attainments in recent years, political de- 
mocracy in the Empire still has a long 
distance to go. Many students are inclined 
to believe that the process of attaining 
full representative government can be 
greatly speeded up. Some think that a 
target of perhaps twenty years is not un- 
reasonable as a period in which practi- 
cally universal adult suffrage for fully- 
elected legislative councils could be ar- 
rived at in virtually all the Colonies. But 
to reach such a goal the present rate of 
democratic development will have to be 
considerably accelerated. 















People Come First 


A review by ALBERT RHYS WILLIAMS 


O PARAPHRASE the writer of Ec- 
clesiastes, “of the making of books 
about Russia there is no end.” 

From the Russian emigrés who 
fled from the Revolution has come a 
flood of books, telling for the most part 
of horrors and evils. Thus it has been 
with the victims and losers in every 
big social convulsion. In exile from the 
French Revolution the outraged nobles 
waxed eloquent over its terrors and 
outrages. The “loyalists” fleeing from 
our Revolution to England and Canada, 
from their safe sanctuary poured out 
a torrent of abuse and slander. Wash- 
ington was depicted as “a ruffian and 
monster,” our army at Valley Forge as 
“the scum and dregs of the population.” 

Still more vitriolic have been the out- 
casts of the Russian Revolution. Some 
outpourings of the highly articulate 
tried valiantly to be fair-minded in 
spite of the loss of their lands, manor- 
houses, offices and privileges. But for 
the most part they breathe out fire and 
slaughter against their despoilers, de- 
picting in book after book the chaos, 
and bankruptcy of the Soviet regime 
and predicting, like Kerensky, decade 
after decade, its imminent collapse or 
downfall. 

No gainsaying that their authors had 
grievances aplenty for their wrath and 
hatred. But they greatly erred in mis- 
taking their own emotions for a public 
movement. Ascribing to others their 
own feelings, they pictured the Soviet 
people as seething with discontent and 
rebellion, eagerly awaiting the first 
opportunity to cast off their oppressors. 

As the conduct of the Soviet people 
in the war brilliantly refuted this con- 
tention—remember President Roose- 
velt’s tribute “to the almost superhu- 
man will power and devotion of the 
Soviet people’—the output of these 
exposé books dwindled to a trickle. 
Now it is in full tide again with the 
advent of a new wave of emigrés from 
war-scourged Russia. Memoirs of the 
faint-hearted recoiling from the hard- 
ship and disciplines that the grim task 
of rebuilding entails. Diatribes of rene- 
gades finding a ready market for every 
lurid tale of Soviet corruption and re- 
pression. One may read them as docu- 
ments of human suffering and frustra- 
tion, of the persistence of bitter hates 
and prejudices like those rising out of 
our own Civil War. 

For the most part these exposé books 
are monuments of futility. Focussing on 
the darker, negative aspects of the 
Revolution, they leave out completely 
the central salient fact—the dynamic 
constructive energies it released in the 
people. They give no insight into how 
the Soviets, in the words of the London 
Economist, “in a little over a decade 
made the industrial progress that in 
most other countries has taken genera- 
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tions.” Nor how they emerged from 
this terrible war the second strongest 
power in the world; nor the zest and 
determination with which they now 
turn to the new difficult problems con- 
fronting them. 

For light on these realities fortun- 
ately there are a number of judicial 
accounts from foreign correspondents 
and observers. Among the more recent 
ones are those of Jerome Davis, John 
Steinbeck and John Strohm—all of 
whom traveled widely and freely 
through the country. 

To their observations are now added 
those of Jessica Smith in People Come 
First,* a graphic report on her travels 
from bomb-blasted Leningrad to oil- 
rich Baku. Many years as a worker in 
Quaker relief and on Russian Recon- 
struction Farms give her a keen and 
sympathetic understanding of Soviet 
problems and peoples. She lets her 
readers see some of the black as well 
as the white. “Muddy, unkempt air- 
fields.’ Bungling of bureaucrats. Em- 
bezzlement of funds by venal officials. 
The American correspondents in their 
gloomy Moscow hotel “have cause for 
gripes.” 

Were it predominantly in this vein 
the book might well be hailed by press 
and radio as “impartial and objective.” 
But the author is bent not on further 
inflaming Americans but informing 
them. Toward that end she puts bluntly 
the moot question about the Soviets 
which trouble many Americans. To the 
head of the Leningrad Soviet: How can 
there be democracy under a one-party 
system? To a trade union secretary: 
Have the workers real control over 
their jobs? To a woman lawyer: Do the 
tighter divorce laws indicate an up- 
surge of reaction or Puritanism? Their 
answers are set down incisively and 
in detail. 

Replete with lively anecdotes and 
informative statistics, the book covers 
a wide range of subjects, from the care 
of the million disabled veterans to the 
building of garden cities, with empha- 
sis on what the author is a specialist in 
—the problems of women and children. 
It is for the most part told in a straight- 
forward factual style. But what need 
for literary embellishments when the 
facts are so eloquent and dramatic in 
themselves? 


* People Come First, by Jessica Smith. Interna- 
tional Publishers, New York, 1948. 254 pp. $2.75 
An SRT Book Club selection. 


Most eloquent and stirring is the 
story of the Soviet peoples—virile, ro- 
bust and gifted in so many ways. Thirty 
years ago I saw them overthrow Tsar- 
dom, hurl back the armies of interven- 
tion and begin the building of a new 
social order. A stupendous undertaking 
in an impoverished, war-stricken land, 
with most of the world predicting fail- 
ure and disaster. 

Recall how the first five-year plans 
were laughed at as “fantasies,” “blue- 
prints of the millenium,” “nightmares 
of statistics.” Recall all those predic- 
tions of speedy collapse before the on- 
slaught of the Nazi-legions. But their 
critics—and sometimes their friends— 
did not reckon with the tremendous 
energy released by the Revolution. 
Thanks to it the Soviet people met 
every crisis, doing things deemed im- 
possible. At what a cost in hunger, 
suffering and sacrifice! This generation 
has endured more ordeals than come 
to most peoples in a century. 

Now they face new ordeals in their 
Nazi-devastated land. They look out 
on shell-pitted fields, the rubble of big 
cities, the twisted wreckage of 128,000 
schools and hospitals burned down or 
blown up by dynamite, the charred 
timbers and tottering chimneys of 
70,000 once thriving villages. And 
scarcely a family on the vast plain 
stretching from the Baltic to the Pa- 
cific that does not mourn its dead. 

There are limits even to Russian en- 
durance. Before the colossal work of 
rebuilding there must be many—per- 
haps millions—who falter and despair. 
But for the tens of millions it is a chal- 
lenge. They turn to their tasks, some 
with grim determination, some in a 
debonair high-hearted manner. Such 
are the Leningraders emerging from 
their gruelling siege with a “joyous 
shining spirit.” One might think this 
was a reflection of the buoyant radiant 
spirit of the author, were it not for the 
remark of a Leningrader, “Our hair 
turned gray but we grew younger.” 
And that Russians elsewhere could 
spot a Leningrader by his radiant, 
buoyant bearing. 

Something of that appears in the 
students crowding the universities; in 
the devotion of the teachers to the 
orphans who had seen their mothers 
ravished and killed before their own 
eyes; in the exultant songs of welcome 
of these same orphans; in the curators 
of the Pushkin museum, carefully gath- 
ering up the fragments of the fragile 
golden royal coaches which the Nazis 
rode around in till they fell to pieces; 
in the heartfelt toasts to the memory 
of President Roosevelt “loved and re- 
spected by all the Soviet people.” 

Out of it all emerges the picture of 
a hard-toiling people in love with their 
land, proud of their achievements and 
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highly confident of their future. “Come 
back in two years,” called out the farm 
girls of Azov, “You will not know us.” 

While the Soviet people have a good 
opinion of themselves, they are not less 
appreciative of others. Very high in 
their regard are the peoples of America, 
including the Canadians, living in a 
land so much like their own. True, 
America joined in intervention against 
the Soviets and was the last of the 
great powers to grant recognition. Yet, 
while other Europeans often looked 
on us coldly or with envy, in every 
Russian town or village an American 
was sure of a warm welcome. 

There was “an almost extravagant 
admiration for Americans,” says the 
author, and in this book some reference 
to America crops up in almost every 
other page. Still gratefully remembered 
are our highly efficient engineers who 
aided in the building of the first fac- 
tories and giant farms. Unfortunately 
they created the idea that every Amer- 
ican is an “expert” about almost every- 
thing. Hence the constant barrage of 
questions ranging from dairy-maids, 
asking about breeds of American cows, 
to students inquiring about the role of 
General Sherman in our civil war— 
all very “distressing” to the embar- 
rassed author. From our periodicals 
and movies—all too few—and from 
enormous editions of our authors— 
Mark Twain, O. Henry, Steinbeck, 
Hemingway, Upton Sinclair—the peo- 
ple learn about America. How much 
they know is reflected in the apologies 
of a director for the refuse-piles around 
the Stalingrad plant—‘not like Amer- 
ica.” In the hopes of an auto-engineer 
that some day Soviet workers will ride 
around in cars “like Americans.” 

As to the information about Lend- 
Lease one may recall Stalin’s toast “To 
American production, without which 
the Allies could not win the war.” But 
how much do the Soviet people know 
about that? An answer is found in the 
basket of chrysanthemums sent to the 
author by the doctors of Rostov “as 
a small token of gratitude for all that 
America has done for us.” From all 
sides spontaneously come these tributes 
of thanks. In an orphan home “for the 
presents from the good Americans”; 
in a hospital for “the miracle of peni- 
cillin,’ and so on to the head of the 
University of Leningrad for “the tre- 
mendous help from America.” All very 
reassuring to those troubled as to 
whether the Russians are properly 
grateful. 

This book amply confirms Ambassa- 
dor Davies’ observation that except for 
our economic system, the Russians like 
everything about America—especially 
ourselves. To a sailor we are “friendly, 
open, direct.” To a ship’s captain “bold, 
adventurous, pioneering.” To a Colonel 
“democratic and realistic.” 

. This is self-revealing. For these are 
likewise characteristics of the Russian 
people—as anyone who really knows 
them will attest. They are like us too 
in their hospitality, their affection for 
children, sense of humor, interest in 
sports, passion for bigness—even in 
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many of their sins and shortcomings. 

As for a loathing of war, the desire 
for peace runs even deeper in the Rus- 
sians than in ourselves. How could it 
be otherwise after suffering in this war 
seven times more casualties than the 
United States in all its wars during the 
160 years of our history. This longing 
for peace on the part of Russians is 
an ever recurring motif throughout the 
book. From all sides it comes spon- 
taneously, welling up in toasts to “a 
lasting peace,” in pleas for strengthen- 
ing the “ties of friendship with Amer- 
ica forged in the war.” 

For over a century there has been a 
traditional friendship between the two 
peoples. Never has America declared 
war against Russia and in every crisis 
when our national interests were en- 
dangered, Russia has been on our side. 
In the economic sphere they are not 
rivals but complementary. Each has an 
abundance of the things that the other 
most needs. . . . But no place here for 


all the factors that make the two coun- 
tries natural allies and partners. So 
many and compelling that Professor 
Pitrim Sorokin of Harvard University 
declares in his United States and Russia 
“Only through the stupidest blunders 
of politicians and pressure groups can 
arise a tension acute enough to lead to 
war.” 

To avert such a catastrophe to all 
mankind it is imperative to reverse 
present trends and attitudes. A colossal 
effort to change from mutual recrim- 
inations and suspicions to the spirit of 
good will, tolerance and generosity. 
But as a Soviet officer-editor remarks 
in an ardent plea for unity, “the 
strength of the human heart is the 
greatest force in the world.” It can 
create that atmosphere of conciliation 
and understanding in which all differ- 
ences may be resolved. An effective in- 
strument toward that end is People 
Come First, with its deep sympathetic 
understanding of the Soviet peoples. 


An Anthology of Lasting Value 
A review by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


RUSSIAN LITERATURE SINCE THE 
REVOLUTION, edited by Joshua L. 
Kunitz. Boni and Gaer, New York, 
1948. 932 pp. $6.00. 


E all too few previous anthologies 
of Soviet literature have been out 
of print for some time. For that reason, 
alone, Dr. Kunitz’s anthology, which 
comes now to fill the gap, is to be 
warmly welcomed. But there are other 
reasons, besides, for the welcome. Dr. 
Kunitz’s collection is much more com- 
prehensive than any previous one and 
it is organized on a sound principle— 
to make use of interrelationships in the 
history and literature of a people. 

This principle had already been put 
to excellent use in Dr. Kunitz’s history 
of the Russian people, The Giant That 
Came Last, published earlier this year. 
One of the distinctions of that book 
was the use to which Dr. Kunitz put 
his rich knowledge of Russian litera- 
ture, to provide revealing excerpts from 
it that give intimate actuality to his- 
torical turns and tendencies. Because 
of a complementary use of historical 
knowledge in the literary anthology 
there is a certain continuity in the 
two works. In the anthology Dr. Kunitz 
uses history to give form and perspec- 
tive to his selections which are ar- 
ranged in an organic historical se- 
quence; and each of the four sections 
into which the book is divided, is pref- 
aced with valuable summaries of the 
historical settings. 

Literature, the most articulate of a 
people’s arts, is particularly well suited 
to serve as a reflection of a people’s 
history. And if one were to choose the 
literature best adapted to the purpose, 
the notably social-conscious Russian 
literature would be anybody’s choice, 
above all the Soviet period with its 


heightened sense of the social function 
of art and its devotion to realism. Thus 
Dr. Kunitz’s principle accords with 
the aim and practice of Soviet litera- 
ture which takes pride in being a re- 
flection of Soviet life. 

In his introduction Dr. Kunitz de- 
scribes his method as follows: 

“This anthology is conceived as a 
people’s self-portrait, or, rather, since 
the word ‘portrait’ fails to convey the 
sense of development, as a people’s 
autobiography. The theme is Soviet 
life; the hero, Soviet Man; the aim, 
revelation of the Soviet Man’s thoughts, 
attitudes and springs of conduct. 

“In conformity with this conception 
and purpose, the material in this vol- 
ume is presented less for its literary 
qualities (though these have not been 
ignored) than for the light it throws on 
Soviet history, sociology and psychol- 
ogy. No item, however satisfying es- 
thetically, is included if it does not, at 
the same time, help.toward a deeper 
insight into Soviet life and the Soviet 
Man. Soviet ideals are deemed no less 
germane to the anthology’s purpose 
than Soviet realities, and what the So- 
viet Man thinks of himself no less 
significant than what he is.” 

This conception is well realized in 
the selections and Dr. Kunitz’s intro- 
duction and prefaces are excellent his- 
torical and critical summations in 
themselves and valuable guides to the 
reader. The material is divided into 
four logical and easily defined sections: 
The period of revolution and ‘wartime 
communism,’ 1917-1921; the period of 
the New Economic Policy (NEP), 1921- 
1928; the period of collectivization, in- 
dustrialization and the Five-Year Plans, 
1928-1941; and the period of the Second 
World War, the first post-war years, 
1941-1947, 
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Each of these periods had its own 
marked character but all share the 
common qualities of unsparing realism 
and social conscivusness. Dr. Kunitz 
has been wise to include what would 
never have occurred to an anthologist 
who made his selections on purely es- 
thetic criteria, a few terse and vigor- 
ous and relevant selections from the 
writings of ‘political leaders. This helps 
to visualize the interrelation of all as- 
pects of life which distinguishes Soviet 
culture. 

Dr. Kunitz’s method would be valu- 
able in anthologizing the literature of 
any period and of any people. It is 
particularly useful for the Soviet pe- 
riod which is one of the most dynamic 
and may prove to be the most decisive 
in world history. And at this moment 
when there is so much that is clouding 
our understanding of the Soviet people, 
and the need for understanding is so 
desperate this anthology is of incalcu- 
lable value. It is so efficiently devised 


for an understanding of the Soviet peo- 
ple. Its method multiplies the com- 
municative power of all the selections. 
No anthology has ever been made ° 
that has entirely satisfied all its read- 
ers. I, for one, miss a few favorites; 
but I mention only one because I be- 
lieve my regret for that one will be 
shared by other readers, Voyetekhov’s 
The Last Days Of Sevastopol. But 
omissions of what I would consider 
usable selections, by Dr. Kunitz’s prin- 
ciple, are few; and I am sure he has 
persuasive reasons for his decisions. 
At the moment, since, as we have 
already noted, previous anthologies of 
Soviet Literature are out of print, Dr. 
Kunitz’s collection is alone in the field. 
But had they been in print it would 
have displaced them both by its greater 
comprehensiveness and its effective or- 
ganizing principle. Russian Literature 
Since The Revolution is a work of the 
greatest immediate importance—and of 
lasting value. 


The Greek Story That the Press Ignored 


REPORT ON THE GREEKS, by Frank 
Smothers, William Hardy McNeill 
and Elizabeth Derbishire McNeill, 
Twentieth Century Fund, New York, 
1948. 226 pp., $2.50. 


ARLY in 1947 the Twentieth Cen- 

tury Fund, one of the leading 
American research foundations, sent a 
team of investigators into Greece to 
study the conditions of the people and 
their reactions to their government, and 
to the events that have left their war 
ravaged country still torn by civil war. 
The investigators included Frank 
Smothers, a Chicago editor, and Wil- 
liam McNeill, a one time assistant mili- 
tary attaché in Athens. After some 
months of on-the-spot investigation they 
returned to prepare their report which 
was published two months ago. 

Considering the respectability of the 
investigators and of the auspices under 
which the investigation was conducted; 
and considering, further, the impor- 
tance of the subject and the timeliness 
of the book’s appearance, one might 
have expected news breaks in the gen- 
eral press, chatter by columnists, and 
so on. But nothing like that has oc- 
curred. The book has not even been 
accorded space in the book review sec- 
tions; or if it has, the space has been 
so modest as to amount to invisibility. 
A book that should have made “a big 
noise” as the newspaper folk put it, has 
only raised a resounding silence. 

The mystery is, of course, simple to 
resolve. The report contradicts the 
slanted news stories, the “think” pieces 
and the editorials. Only a considerably 
greater devotion to the truth than our 
press and radio have shown would 
have impelled them to give any atten- 
tion to this Report on the Greeks. 

The report makes clear that the as- 
sumptions, upon which our policy in 
Greece are kased, are false. Our aid 


has proved ineffectual economically; 
after absorbing nearly a billion dollars 
of American aid Greece is closer to 
bankruptcy than before. And our aid 
has proved inffectual in its other alleged 
aims to restore democracy and order 
in the country. After a year and a half 
of our aid the people of Greece have 
less freedom and security and _ less 
calories in their diet. The only increases 
are in such items as unemployment 
and war ruins. According to the re- 
port, the EAM had the respect of the 
people and its enemies included col- 
laborators with the Germans: some of 
the collaborators are now in official 
posts. The civil war is the inevitable 
outcome of the attempt to suppress the 
EAM. Our aid is keeping a reactionary 
regime in power whose corruption and 
inefficiency are draining both our dol- 
lars and the internal resources of 
Greece; and it is prolonging a civil 
war that will remain endemic so long 
as such a regime is maintained in 
power. 

The only two reviews I have thus far 

seen of Report on the Greeks have ap- 
peared in the liberal magazines, The 
Nation and The New Republic. In the 
latter Richard Lauterbach called Re- 
port on the Greeks “really a Warning 
To Americans. . In the coming 
months millions more U. S. aid will 
be poured into the Greeces of the 
world, sometimes in the name of hu- 
manity, sometimes in the name of sav- 
ing-the-West-from-Communism. . 
The reporters have found little in 
Greece that would predicate immedi- 
ate success for Messrs. Hoffman and 
Harriman.” 

And the Nation’s reviewer, L. S. 
Stavrianos, emphasizes that “During 
the year and a half since the enuncia- 
tion of the Truman Doctrine Greek 
economy has steadily deteriorated, 
Greek democracy has approached the 
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vanishing-point, and the guerrillas have 
grown stronger and more dangerous, 
recent headlines to the contrary not- 
withstanding.” 

Well here was news for our sup- 
posedly news hungry “free” press. 
Here was news—but not “fit to print” 
in the New York Times and too dull, 
apparently, for the New York Herald 
Tribune that advertises itself as New 
York’s most interesting newspaper.” 
And apparently too thought provoking 
for the Hearst chain of papers “for peo- 
ple who think.” No place could be 
found for it in the line of march of the 
March of Time and no space in Time 
itself; it was overlooked by Look, and 
unseen by See and unchronicled in 
Newsweek and Life would not take 
one of its slumming parties to the 
Greece of this report. The American 
press and radio comment that have 


KOREA—THE TWO ZONES 


(Continued from page 14) 


ican army, remaining, finds opposition, 
unrest, constant strikes and uprisings 
against its armed control. 

It is time the American people learned 
how their military representatives and 
the policies of their State Department 
are discrediting America in Asia. Man- 
churia and North China were the first 
lesson; Korea will be a second lesson, 


featured and circulated any wild spec- 
ulation, any rumor, any renegade’s 
slander against the Soviet Union, any 
wild talk that breathed the sulphurous 
breath of war, have no room for this 
book which might discredit the war 
breeders. 

Repression, as our masters are show- 
ing us, can operate without official 
censors. With a war-minded ruling 
group in control of our communications 
facilities, inconvient truths can be 
suppressed without one harsh public 
gesture. 

And so we can be sure that Report 
on the Greeks which should have been 
headlined ard radio-flashed, will go 
unheard. It makes the responsibility of 
the few who know the truth all the 
greater, to preserve and use every re- 
source they have for spreading — 

LS. 


proving to all Asiatic peoples that Amer- 
ican armed forces intervene to support 
reactionary rulers against the will of the 
people. 

And the peoples of Asia also are 
learning another lesson—that American 
armed support cannot succeed in main- 
taining these puppet rulers against an 
outraged people’s will. 
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(Continued from page 18) 


stressed the unfriendly reception of the 
United States and British representatives 
to the idea of prohibiting atomic weap- 
ons, although, said Molotov, they could 
not deny that “the atomic bomb is de- 
signed for the mass destruction of peace- 
ful citizens and chiefly of big cities, and 
that only fascist fiends and not represen- 
tatives of free nations can dream of em- 
ploying such a weapon.” 

Molotov also noted that despite the 
attitude in the General Assembly, the 
overwhelming majority of the people 
everywhere support the Soviet position 
on the necessity of destroying and pro- 
hibiting atomic bombs. He said many 
British scientists agree with this position 
as well as quite a number of American 
scientists, the Progressive Party headed 
by Henry Wallace and millions of work- 
ing people in the United States. The di- 
vision on this issue marks the widening 
split between the forces of aggression 
and militarism on the one hand and the 
forces standing for promotion of general 
peace and democracy on the other. 

Molotov warned that the partisans of 
atomic weapons were bound to find 
themselves more and more isolated from 
world public opinion, while the Soviet 
Union in leading the struggle against 
atomic weapons stands at the head of 
peace-loving nations and all progressive 
people. Its present position, Molotov de- 
clared, is consistent with the whole 
previous history of the Soviet struggle 
against aggression, to which its entry 
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MOLOTOV’S ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS 


natural sequel. This coalition led to the 
victory over the fascist aggressors and 
to the important agreements on post-war 
settlements, which the Soviet Union in- 
sistently demands adherence to. Molotov 
went on: 


No one can deny the consistency of the 
Stalin foreign policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment, nor that it fully accords with the inter- 
ests of international security. The whole point 
is that since the end of the Second World 
War, changes have taken place in the policy 
of the ruling circles of the United States and 
Great Britain which virtually imply renuncia- 
tion of the agreements concluded jointly with 
the USSR, aimed at the establishment of a 
stable, democratic peace after the war, and 
which reflect the desire of these circles to 
impose their peace, an imperialist peace, upon 
other countries, which is incompatible with 
the liberating aims of the anti-Hitler coalition 
of the powers. They evidently consider that 
since the danger of war has passed for them 
they may ignore the old agreements with 
the USSR, disregard their existence. 


Referring to Stalin’s recent interview 
with Pravda (see page 9), Molotov 
quoted Stalin’s characterization of the 
policy of the present leaders of the 
United States and Great Britain as one 
of unleashing a new war, and continued: 


From this viewpoint it is clear why new 
American military bases are being created in 
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all parts of the globe, why the American 
authorities want to maintain their troops in 
so many countries and why the American 
military budget has been inflated this year 
to wartime dimensions and to eleven times 
the size it was in the pre-war year, 1940. 
From this viewpoint it is also clear. why in 
Washington there is being preserved to this 
day the Anglo-American military staff which 
was set up during the Second World War 
and which is now working on plans of 
aggression in secret from both the American 
and British peoples. There is in particular 
a lot of talk about the creation of all sorts 
of ‘‘alliances’ and “blocs” of Western states, 
though they are not being threatened by any 
other states . . . [these blocs] have as their 
purpose preparation for new aggression and 
the precipitation of new wars in which defi- 
nite ruling groups are interested, but cer- 
tainly not the peoples of the United States, 
Britain or any other country. In the case of 
Britain and France they are at variance with 
the pacts of friendship and mutual assistance 
which these countries have with the USSR. 


Emphasizing Stalin’s warning that the 
forces of peace are too strong for such 
plans to end in anything but fiasco, Molo- 
tov declared: 


The elections in the United States on 
November 2 resulted in a victory for the 
Democratic Party and President Truman. 
The failure of the Republican Party and 
Dewey, who came forward in the elections 
with a frankly reactionary and most aggres- 
sive program indicates that the majority of 
the American people reject this program. 


Molotov spoke of the substantial 
changes that had occurred in Europe 
as a result of World War II and the 
defeat of fascism, leading to the rise of 
the new people’s democracies, bound by 
ties of friendship and mutual assistance 
to the USSR. Of the Far East he said: 


The situation in Asia has likewise radically 
changed since the Second World War. The 
population of Asia comprises 1,200,000,000 
of the two and a quarter billion people of 
the globe. The peoples of Asia have now 
stirred into movement, in which an ever 
greater part is played by the forces of na- 
tional liberation. Only sworn enemies of 
humanity’s progress can throw spokes into 
the wheels of this national liberation move- 
ment. Such is the onward march of history. 
The pillars of imperialism are steadily crum- 
bling and becoming unreliable. At the same 
time the forces of democracy, peace and 
socialism are growing and cementing their 
ranks. 


Molotov concluded with a summing 
up of- the new upsurge in the Soviet 





Union in economic achievements, cul-; 


tural endeavor, and the growing moral 
and political unity of the Soviet people, 
and in its growing international pres- 
tige. He asserted that the whole foreign 
policy of the country was imbued with 
a calm confidence in the morrow. Re- 
viewing the historic struggles of the So- 
viet Union since its inception, the col- 
lapse of all the prophecies of its enemies, 
Molotov declared that the foundation of 
their successes was the wise leadership 
of the Bolshevik Party of Lenin and 
Stalin and that the source of their in- 
exhaustible strength was the firm estab- 
lishment of the Socialist system, now 
going forward to the triumph of Com- 
munism. 
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On Miners and “Slave Labor’’ 


Question: In a syndicated article 
by Corey Ford, called “Stalin’s Moun- 
tain of Gold,” concerning gold mining 
in northeastern Siberia, I have read 
that the Soviet Union has located new 
gold mines which are worked by “slave 
labor.” Could you comment on the con- 
ditions in these mining camps as de- 
scribed by the author?—C.S., Ocean 
Park, California. 


Answer: Our reading of this article, 
which is allegedly based on informa- 
tion given to the author by a “survivor” 
of these camps now in the United 
States, leaves us with the following 
impressions: 

The author, unwittingly and quite 
contrary to his anti-Soviet intentions, 
describes the immense pioneering of 
the Soviet Union in regions entirely 
closed to civilization before the Five- 
Year Plans. “Dalstroy” is the Russian 
abbreviated name for the complex of 
projects designed to build up a region 
wealthy in a variety of subterranean 
deposits, among them being coal, cop- 
per, zinc, tungsten, gold and many 
others. 

When the Soviet government an- 
nounced the findings of geological sur- 
veys made by Soviet scientists in this 
area and the presence of untold riches 
in what had hitherto been considered 
wasteland, there was a tremendous re- 
sponse on the part of Soviet youth. 
Tens of thousands of people volun- 
teered to go out and pioneer and to 
conquer an entire sub-continent in the 
interests of civilization. And, as the 
author of the article himself testifies, 
in less than twenty years much has 
been accomplished. Whole cities have 
been built. Theaters, libraries, schools 
and all other cultural aspects of city 
life have been created in the cities as 
well as in the’mining settlements in 
this area. 

To besmirch and minimize these 
achievements, the author conveniently 
takes hold of the current overworked 
slander against the Soviet Union— 
that all this and similar projects have 
been accomplished by inhuman exploi- 
tation of “slave labor.” Common sense 
would dictate the impossibility of 
achieving these results by slave labor. 


That the Soviet law provides for 
correctional labor (much preferred to 
idle prison confinement) as a principle 
of its penology is well-known and ap- 
proved by many jurists. This positive 
fact has been seized upon to magnify 
the number of such offenders serving 
sentences in these correctional camps 
beyond any believable proportions. This 
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article again unwittingly testifies to the 
untenable position of. the . anti-Soviet 
propagandists concerning the number 
of people in correctional camps. Such 
authors as Dallin, Nicolaevski and 
others have talked of millions, where- 
as the present author, we note, speaks 
of hundreds of thousands. This we con- 
sider to be progress. If this downward 
progression continues, maybe we will 
see it reduced to thousands of prisoners 
in correctional camps, which of course 
in a country of 200,000,000 people may 
very well be true. 


On Teaching Philosophy 


Question: Would a teacher in the 
Soviet Union be permitted to teach 
what is technically known as idealist 
philosophy, or would he have to teach 
Marxist philosophy?—H. S. P. Weston, 
Mass. 


Answer: Marxist philosophy (dia- 
lectical materialism) could not possibly 
be taught without an exposition of a 
number of schools of idealist philoso- 
phy. Every textbook on philosophy in 
the Soviet Union would prove that this 
is so. 

The question most likely refers to 
which philosophy a Soviet teacher 
would give approving emphasis. A safe 
answer would be that a Soviet teacher 
of philosophy would probably be a 
Marxist himself and would, no doubt, 
make his preferences clear. But neither 
he nor his students could really be- 
come proficient in the dialectical mate- 
rialist philosophy unless they had a 
very sound knowledge of the other the- 
ories of philosophy. 


On Evictions 


Question: In the course of a discus- 
sion concerning a case where a land- 
lord had tried for two years to get a 
tenant out of his building so he could 
move in, the point was made that even 
in the Soviet Union a family occupying 
an apartment could resist moving out 
and postpone indefinitely a decision of 
the courts. I would appreciate your 
comment on this.—W. E. F., Chicago, 
ii. 


Answer: The most important element 
of the controversy described in the 
question is never present in the Soviet 
Union. As is well-known, there is no 
landlord-tenant relationship. Housing 
in the cities and towns in the main be- 
longs to the municipalities, or coopera- 
tives, or the individual families occupy- 
ing the premises. 

As a result of the war and in places 


where reconstruction of the war devas- 
tation has not been completed, housing 
is a very acute problem which the mu- 
nicipalities are struggling to solve to 
the best of their ability. It is true, how- 
ever, that controversy concerning pri- 
ority rights of one or another family to 
occupancy of a house or apartment 
could be brought into court, and there 
have been a considerable number of 
such cases due to dislocations of the 
Soviet population during the war. How- 
ever, every effort is made to settle such 
cases with justice and expedition. 

It must be remembered that housing 
is not a source of exploitation for profit 
in the USSR, and that there are no 
landlords to try to exploit the tenants 
because of a housing shortage and who 
could influence the course of justice. 
The Soviet court would simply have to 
decide on the basis of priorities estab- 
lished by law and the particular needs 
of the families involved. 


On Becoming a Millionaire 


Question: Could one become a mil- 
lionaire in the Soviet Union?—A. E. W., 
Monterey, Cal. 


Answer: Theoretically, according to 
Soviet law, there is nothing to prevent 
one from becoming a millionaire. The 
Soviet law provides for the right of 
people to save as much as they can out 
of their own earnings. These savings 
can be invested in government bonds 
or put in state savings banks. In prac- 
tice, millionaires in the Soviet Union 
would be great rarities. No one is likely 
to save a million out of his own work 
or by practicing his profession without 
exploiting other people’s labor for 
profit. People who do make large 
amounts of money in the Soviet Union 
are inventors, who get large bonuses 
for their inventions, writers, who get 
large sums out of their royalities, and 
other creative workers like artists, ac- 
tors and musicians. But there is a pro- 
gressive income tax which the: state 
collects. 


Furthermore, since people cannot 
use their money as a means of exploit- 
ing other people, they have no compel- 
ling reason for amassing unusually 
large cash reserves. Therefore, the 
tendency on the part of people with 
large incomes is to spend them. 

Also, because of absence of fear of 
unemployment and the manifold social 
security benefits, and especially social- 
ized medicine, as well as the all-em- 
bracing accident, sickness and old-age 
pension system, the compulsion for sav- 
ing is eliminated even on the part of 
families of average incomes. 
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REMAKENG OUR PLANET IN 15 YEARS 


(Continued from page 11) 


through aerial drying and ground run- 
off, the amount of water remaining be- 
comes insufficient to grow crops. They 
die from drought. 

While this goes on, another destruc- 
tive process takes place. Trees are 
felled to clear ground for planting, and 
are not replaced. Forests are felled for 
the thousand-and-one uses to which 
timber is put, and are not replaced. 
But trees shade snow, keep it on the 
ground, and prevent sudden thaws 
causing destructive floods, erosion, and 
the wastage of both soil and water. The 
spongy floor of a forest holds and regu- 
lates the flow of the great quantities 
of water precipitated as rain in warm 
weather and climates. Trees hold the 
soil and prevent its erosion. Destroy 
forests and you destroy both rivers 
and soil. Droughts, man-made, result, 
and eventually deserts and desolation. 
Floods also result, for the eroded silt 
deposits at the bottom of rivers and 
raises them above the surrounding 
countryside. It also fills reservoirs, re- 
ducing their capacity and finally mak- 
ing them useless. 

Osborn gives example after example 
of civilized lands gone to desert 
through the elimination of forest, water 
and the topsoil itself by exploitative 
methods of agriculture and lumbering. 
He points to the great Yellow River 
Valley of China, the Tigris-Euphrates 
Valley of the Near East which cradled 
civilization, to Palestine and Asia Mi- 
nor (where are the famed cedars of 
Lebanon?), to North Africa, once a 
rich land of grapes and olives. He shows 
that the demands of world market agri- 
culture are ruining the soil and deplet- 
ing the waters of the Nile, which has 
supported man for 6,000 years. He 
points to our dust-bowl of a few years 
back, to the useless southeastern lands 
exhausted by cotton and tobacco, and 
to the Mississippi, its bottom now high- 
er than the streets of New Orleans and 
bound to overcome all confining dykes 
unless its watershed forests are re- 
stored. He points to the Rio Grande, 
on which $100,000,000 is now being 
spent for downstream flood control and 
river development which will be wasted 
unless erosion and the depositing of 
silt is stopped by reforestation around 
its headwaters. Above all, he is out- 
raged by the greed of monopolist cat- 
tle and lumber interests which have 
“taken over virtual control of the Fed- 
eral Grazing Service (and) now are at- 
tempting similiarly to control the 
Forest Service.” The efforts of the Soil 
Conservation Service are far out- 
weighed by over-grazing and reckless 
lumbering with “one consuming objec- 
tive—to exploit the grazing lands and 
these last forest reserves for every dol- 
lar of profit that can be wrung from 
them. As we have seen in other coun- 
tries the profit motive, if carried to the 
extreme, has one certain result—the 
ultimate death of the land.” (My em- 
phasis—W.M.) 
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The solution is possible only under 
a system of state economic planning, 
which explains why it took a Soviet 
scientist to develop it. It is to grow 
crops and use land, not in accordance 
with the trend of prices for one or an- 
other product, but in such a manner as 
to restore and then constantly preserve 
the original structure of the soil. This 
means completely eliminating the spe- 
cialization of land in one-crop farming, 
or in grazing. Both cropland and pas- 
tureland must be cultivated,* each 
under a specific system of rotation 
taking from seven to ten years. In 
both cases, part of the land—preferably 
about 20 per cent in most instances— 
must be planted to a grass mixture in- 
cluding legumes, for a period of several 
years on end (four is best, less will 
do in practice). The long roots of 
perennial grasses serve to break up the 
lumpy formation caused by repeated 
years of cultivation, and restore the 
granular structure.** Bacterial action 
restores chemicals to the soil. But the 
restorative effect is had only if the 
fields are surrounded by tree-belts, 
preferably taking up 10 per cent of the 
enclosed crop area. (The new plan 
provides for planting 5 per cent of all 
lands belonging to farms, but that 
amounts to 10 per cent of the actual 
crop land.) 

Whereas such practice by an indi- 
vidual farmer who owns his land, 
is confident of being on it for ten or 
fifteen years (how many are?) and is 
blessed by the right kind of market 
conditions, can help him for a while, 
his land must eventually suffer unless 
the entire land, forest and climate 
zone is treated as a single farm, with 
simultaneous afforestation, watershed 
protection, windbreak planting and 
erosion control over the entire area. 
Otherwise someone else’s dust, some- 
one else’s lumbering, someone else’s 
over grazing, someone else’s reckless 
dry-farming will reduce all his efforts 
to nought. It is because of these pri- 
vate property factors that American 
shelter-belt plantings have been only 
one-tenth those of the USSR in the 
past fifteen years, although both coun- 
tries need them about equally. It is 
because they are absent, and an area 
of 300,000,000 acres can be treated as 
a single farm, that the USSR can pro- 
ceed confidently with its program. 

Even where beginnings toward af- 
forestation have been made here, they 
pale into insignificance before the scope 
of the Soviet project. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority, which strives for 
the coordinated development of an 
area with 7,000,000 people in its ex- 
treme limits, and 26,000,000 acres of 





* The idea of cultivating grazing land is a radical 
departure from American practice, which holds that 
seeding and controlled grazing is sufficient. ; 

= 80,000 collective farms in this territory, 
63,000 had already made a beginning toward the 
new crop rotation system before the plan was an- 
nounced. This will be completed in five years. 
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sian scientist and explorer, Mik- 
lukho-Maclay, whose findings of- 
fered early proof of the an- 
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Directed by Alexander Razumni. 
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Vera Maretskaya, star of “No 
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Directed by Mark Donskoy, di- 
rector of "The Rainbow." 
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A magnificent musical film spec- 
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Liubov Orlova. 
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Backstage story of the Russian 
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music. Featuring Galina Ulanova. 
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land, represents, in population and 
area, about one-tenth of the new Soviet 
undertaking. Because it cannot plan 
beyond the properties actually under 
its ownership, but must bow before 
private backwardness, it has distrib- 
uted only 160,000,000 tree seedlings in 
fifteen years to protect watersheds and 
counter erosion. The USSR distributed 
6,286,000,000 in the five years 1932-37, 
or forty times as many. Two billion 
were raised in 1939 alone. In the area 
covered by the new fifteen-year proj- 
ect, 2,866,000,000 seedlings are being 
raised in the one year, 1949. This is 
fifteen times as many in one year as 
TVA recorded in fifteen! 

The time that has passed since the 
announcement of the Soviet program 
is too brief to enable one to grasp it in 
logical order. But think of just some 
of its implications. The USSR is re- 
making the soil and climate of a sub- 
stantial portion of the surface of our 
planet in fifteen years. It is literally 
farming a sub-continent as a single 
enterprise, a million times as large as 
a fair-sized American family farm. It 
is planning for progress, not destruc- 
tion. No atom bombs would ever be 
able to destroy the natural wealth to 
be created over the next fifteen years 
on an area measuring 1,000 miles in 
one direction by 1,500 in the other. It 
is seeking to advance civilization, not 
abolish it. Fascism can plan only to 
massacre mankind, and fails even in 
that. Socialism, a humanist way of life, 
seeks and succeeds in making it pos- 
sible for more and more men to in- 


habit our planet, and for each to benefit 
from increasing abundance. Capitalism 
blunders and fumbles, ruins and 
wastes. Socialism is a science that, 
transforming nature, transforms man 
himself. 

That brings us to the second major 
American “criticism” of the Soviet plan. 
Fairfield Osborn, reacting to its an- 
nouncement, said at Dartmouth: ‘“The 
Russians are doing it on a ‘must’ basis. 
We are doing it on a ‘will’ basis.” In a 
similar vein, Kent Leavitt, president 
of the National Association of Soil 
Conservation Districts, spoke of “a 
great plan devised in Moscow to be in- 
flicted on 80,000 collective farms.” The 
Herald Tribune editorialized about a 
plan “imposed from the top.” 

These gentlemen might do well to 
pick up a Soviet newspaper once in a 
while. The plan announced on October 
24 provided three months for the draft- 
ing of specific projects for each district 
and their transmission to the individual 
collective farms. Are the farmers wait- 
ing for these plans to be handed down? 
Nothing of the sort. The papers of the 


‘25th reported meeting after meeting on 


the night of the 24th (the plan was an- 
nounced over the radio, of course, as 
well as published) in which collective 
farms made tentative arrangements to 
speed up tree planting schedules al- 
ready under way. On the 25th, concrete 
planning sessions were held at many 
farms, as reported in the papers of the 
following day. 

In Poltava Region of the Ukraine, 
President Turpitko of the “Culture” 
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collective farm (appropriately named!) | 
called together its most active and re- | 
sponsible people, field foremen, squad 
leaders, rank-and-filers. Said the fore- 
man of the third brigade: “I pledge 
that my brigade will plant two and a 
half acres of windbreak every year.” 
Said the foreman of the fourth “I pro- 
pose that each brigade builds a pond, 
and I give my word on-behalf of my 
brigade that we will build one this 
Fall.” In connection with adopting the 
new grass-field crop rotation system, a 
process taking four or five years, the 
meeting decided to get under way by 
plowing this Fall all the fallow to go 
under winter grains the next year, to 
build a central field reservoir of forty 
acres, and to put in ten acres of wind- 
break in the coming year. (The reser- 
voir item is particularly interesting. 
U. S. government bureaus have pointed 
out that the number of ponds built on 
farms in this country in the past fifteen 
years is many times larger than that 
proposed under the Soviet plan. But 
a collective farm is many times larger 
than an American farm. There are very 
few American farmers who either need 
or can afford to give forty acres to a 
reservoir. It is the total water capacity, 
not the number of ponds, which is im- 
portant. For example, in Tambov Re- 
gion 500 farmers from eight collectives 
are working, according to Pravda of 
Oct. 26, on a single huge reservoir to 
serve them all.) : 

Man has indeed been transformed. In 
the USSR the eternally conservative 
farmer, pessimistic, suspicious of any 
move by government, fatalistic about 
the weather, today takes action imme- 
diately — collectively — upon the an- 
nouncement of a program that he would 
have laughed to scorn a_ generation 
ago. He has confidence in the plans of 
his government, confidence in its assist- 
ance, confidence in the simultaneous 
action of the membership of 80,000 col- 
lective farms whose cooperation is 
essential to the success of this plan. 
Moreover, the plan itself stems from 
the experience of the people in apply- 
ing the discoveries of science, for its 
organizational procedures were origi- 
nated in a shelter-belt effort in a North 
Caucasus county in 1937. 

Nationalities which hated and fought 
each other work together for their 
mutual benefit. The new farm plan 
embraces most of the Ukraine, much of 
European Russia, part of Kazakhstan. 
Within Russia, it includes the Tatar, 
Bashkir and Mordva republics. Today 
no mutual jealousies, no petty national 
boundaries, obstruct the joint assault 
upon natural difficulties. 

Natural science and social science 
have been wedded into a harmonious 
whole. Therein lies the guarantee of 
success of the entire plan. Therein lies 
the assurance that this plan will be a 
long step in the Soviet advance from 
socialism to communism, when abun- 
dance will be sufficient to meet all 
needs, and the last inequalities based 
upon the need for material incentives 
will disappear. 
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Ww: JOIN ALL PEACE LOVING AMERICANS IN GREETING SOviET Russia TODAY FOR ITS 
efforts to encourage and further friendship between our country and the Soviet Union. 


Friendship between the two countries is the key to peace. It is imperative 
if we are to avert a new and more horrible World War III. 


The Wall Street war plotters through their control of the press, radio and 
other means of communication are trying to inflame hatred against our heroic war- 
time ally, the Soviet Union. They are attempting to silence all those who are op- 
posed to their policy of restoring fascism in Europe and destroying democracy in 
America. 
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countries. 
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valuable book you will read and con- 
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mechanization was brought into agri- 
culture as well as into undeveloped and 
handicraft industry at a tempo never 
known before! How for the first time in 
history the economy of a great nation 
is planned and directed for the com- 
mon good. In this book you see how 
these tremendous developments were 
carried through the dramatic conflicts 
and seething changes of the revolution, 
through the years of war communism, 
the transition of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP), Collectivization, the Five- 
Year Plans, World War and Recon- 


struction. Separate chapters analyze 


Maurice Dobb, the author, is Professor 
of Economics at Cambridge University, 
England and for several years was Visit- 
ing Lecturer in Russjan Economic Stud- 
ies at the University of London School 
of Slavonic Studies. 
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